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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & (O'S PUBLICATIONS 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITIONS OF MR. HENRY M. STANLEY’S BOOKS. 
THE CONGO, and the FOUNDING of its FREE STATE: a Story of Work and Exploration 


2 vols., demy 8vo, with over 100 full-page and sma)ler lliuctrations, two large Maps aud several smaller ones, cloth extra, 21s. ° 

** Mr. Stanley may fairly boast of having given to the world two of the most remarkable books of travel and adventure...... and this second work is in 

every respect by far the more interesting...... His two handsome volumes deserve the attention of all interested in the present condition and the prospects 
of the great African continent.”’— Athenaeum. 


HOW I FOUND LIVINGSTONE: including Four Months’ Residence with Dr. Livingstone. 


With Map and Illustrations. Orown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the Originul Maps, 
price 7s. 6d. can still be obtained. 
‘* Tt is incomparably more lively than most books of African travel. The reader may follow him with unflagging interest from his start to his return, 
and will be disposed to part with him on excellent terms.’”’—Saturday Review. 


THROUGH the DARK CONTINENT; from the Indian to the Atlantic Ocean. With Map 


and r pepe _— 8vo, cloth 3s. 6d, The Unabridged Edition, superior in paper and binding, and with the Original Maps, price 12s. 6d., 
can 8 rs) " 
‘* Every page contsins the record of come strange adventure, or the note of some valuable observation.....We Jay down the book with a feeling of 
admiration for the courage of the explorer and of respect for his powers of observation and great industry.”’— Pall Mali Gozetie. 


MY KALULU: Prince, King, and Slave. By H. M. Stanley. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d., gilt 


edges, 3s. 6d. (Forming one of the Volumes in ‘‘ Low’s Series of Standard Books for Boys,’’) 
‘* The book is extraordinarily fascinating, and will be read by every one, man or boy, with breathless interest, from cover to cover.” 


THE CHOICE SERIES. 


Being Choice Editions of English Classics in Prose and Verse. Illustrated with 300 Engravings on Wood. 
DRAWN BY 


O. W. Corz, R.A., T. Orgswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Binxut Fostsr, J. O. Horstey, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Rrpcravs, R.A., O. SronzHoves, 
F. Taytor, G. Tuomas, H. J. Townsutnp, Harnieon Wetr, Cuanies Keng, Joun Giipert, &e., &, 














Uniform 8vo vols., cloth, elegant, reduced to 1s. each, now ready, 





GOLDSMITH’S VICAR OF WAKEFIELD, MILTON’S L’ALLEGRO. 

GRAY’S ELEGY in a CHURCHYARD. POETRY of NATURE. Harrison Weir. 
TENNYSON’S MAY QUEEN. ROGER’S (SAM) PLEASURES of MEMORY. 
BLOOMFIELD’S FARMER’S BOY. SHAKESPEARE’S SONGS and SONNETS. 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES of HOPE. KEATS’ EVE of ST. AGNES. 
COLERIDGE’S ANCIENT MARINER. ELIZABETHAN POETS. 

GOLDSMITH’S DESERTED VILLAGE. WORDSWORTH’S PASTORAL POEMS. 


Additional double vol., price 2s. 


BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


‘*Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet.’’—A thenacum, 








Cer ag LOWS STANDARD NOVELS. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for May. cone On ney bk ty ele 8 





ConrTENTS. LORNA DOONE .... wee oee ee) By RB, D. Buackmone. 
; FAR FROM THE MADDING CROWD By Tuomas Harpy. 
SOME MODERN FRENCH PAINTERS. Theodore Child. 17| SENIOR PARTNER... ...._—«..- By Mrs. Rivpait. 
iilustrations. OLARA VAUGHAN oe = wees eee) BY R. D. Buackmons. 
OLD NEW YORK TAVERNS. Joun Austin Sevens. 26 Illustrations. | THE GUARDIAN ANGEL wa .» By Oxiver Wenpe1t Hoimgs, 
Drawn by Howanrp Pyze. HER GREAT IDEA, and other Stories... By Mrs. Watrorp. 
THE SHADOW of a DREAM: a Story. Part III. Wru1am Dean| SOMEONE ELSE ... eS se .. By Mrs, Croxer. 
Howx11s. THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE ... By Tuomas Hanpy. 
MAKI(NG UNITED STATES BONDS UNDER PRESSURE. L. E. Ourr- | THE CASTING AWAY of Mrs. LECKS By Frank BR. S1ock10n 
TENDEN. and Mrs. ALESHINE; and the DU- Author of “Rudder Grange ” 
AN EX-BRIGADIER : a Story. 8. B. Exxiorr. SANTES ... eae eee owe one ‘ 
THE EVOLUTION of HUMOUR. Professor 8S. H. Burcurr, LL.D. ADELA OATHOART oss dee .. By Gsorage Macponarp. 
SUSAN S ESCORT: a Story. Llustrated. Epwarp Everxri Hae. ORIPPS the CARRIER .... “0 .. By R. D. Buackmors. 
THROUGH BUSH and FERN. Witt1am Suarr. 9 illustrations. TRUMPET-MAJOR ss as ... By Tuomas Harpy. 
ROBERT BROWNING: a Sonnet. Avprey pz VERE. DRED - aie a ve ... By Mrs. Bezcuer Stows. 
STEAM from a SAMOVAR: a Story. E. H. Locxwoop. THE VASTY DEEP we eee) eee, «By Stuart Oumper.anp. 
ENGLISH LYRIOS from the FIRST CHARLES. Lovisr Imocen Guiney. | DAISIES and BUTTEROUPS ... «+ By Mrs. Rippett. 
9 Illustrations. From Old Priuts. GUILD COURT ... ose oes .. By Gronce Macponap, 
&e., &c. Nearly 70 Illustrations in all. *,* To be followed by others. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, Lumen, St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
LIstT. 


Now ready, Price One Shilling. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR MAY, 1830. 


I. ALAS! By Ruopa BrovucsTon. Author of 
* Nancy.” &. PartTI. OnAps. XVII.-XX. 
Il. SONNE 'T. THE OLD AND THE NEW. By 


Cc OHNSON, 
III. TALKS WITH TRELAWNY. By RicHarD 


KDGCUMBE. 
IV DEAF RK«:ETHOVEN. By Sipnny HonGsEs. 
V. POOR MRs. CARRINGTON. By W. B 
MaxWELL 
VI. MAURICE DE SAXE. 
VIL THE PUIA. 
VIIt PHARL #y O#ARLES HERVEY. 
1X. VONTINEN TAL PRI-ONS. 
X TO MY LILY 
Xt OUT OF [THE DEXPS. By Erratr KARL. 
XII. :.K#CONTH DE LISLEH’S POETRY. 
XiIt: PEARL-POWDER. Bv Mrs. ANNIE EDW4RDES, 
Avthor of “*Oueht We to Visit Her?” &c. 
CuHars. XX.-XXIV. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


The FAILURE of ELIZABETH. 


By E. FRANCES POYNTER, 
Author of ‘'Amoung the Hills,” &c, 


In 8 vole., crown 8vo. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF * FREDERICK 
HAZZLEDEN.” 


“ACT E.” 


By HUGH WESTBURY. 
In 3 vols., crown Svo. 


* The events of the time are graphically portrayed 
and stilfully utiliceed by the able and accomplished 
author.’’—Scotsman. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THYRZA,” 


THE EMANCIPATED. 


By GEORGE GISSING, 
Autbor of “The Nether World,” &c. 
J 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

* Unquestionably clever and well worth reading. 
The production ofa man who can think, and who can 
express himsel: with unconventional force and free- 
dom.”’— Academy. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE PARISH OF 
HILBY.” 


ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 


By MARY E, MANN, 
Author of *‘ A Lost Estate,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo, 

* Refreshingly clever. Miss Mann has brouht together 
the necessary materials for an excellent story, and nas 
employed them with undaunted ability.’’— Morning Post 

seg Mann has plenty of humour, as is shown by 
her amuring desciption of Miriam’s unsucces-ful 
novel, its critiques and its fate; and J wag A of power and 
capacity of te ling a story.”’—Saturday Review. 

“A pretty and carefuly written story.”—Athenaeum. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


A HEAVY RECKONING. 


By E. WERNER, 
Author of “No Surrender,” &c. 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 

* An able and vigorous work, written with force and 
power of imasination. and a gvod command of language. 
‘) he characters are Grawn with a firm hand and possess 
a marked individuality.” — Athenaeum. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN UGLY DUCKLING.” 


BY WOMAN'S FAVOUR. 


By HENRY ERROLL, 
Author of *‘ The Academician,” &c, 
In 8 vols., crown 8vo. ; 
** Mr, Erroll’s realism is forcible without being coarse. 
His new work should assign him a good place among 
the realistic novelists of the day.”—Morning Post. 





Ricuarp Banriay & Sox, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


application. 








MESSRS. BELL’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE NEW SPIRIT. By Havelock 


ELLIS (Editor of ‘The Mermaid Series” and ot 
“The Contemporary Science Series”’), Containing 
Essays on Diderot, Heine, Walt Whitman, Toistoi, 
and Ibsen. With Introduction and Oonclusion. 
Demy 6vo. 78. 6d. 
‘The last word upon so suggestive and finished a 
piece of work should be one of ungrudging praise.” 
Academy. 
‘Mr, Ellis bas produced a book which will be hotly 
discussed, no doubt, for it is nothing if not initiative, 
we might almost say revolutionary ; but it is not a 
book to be disregarded. It has sincerity and it has 
power, and sincerity and power compel at least 
attention.’’—Speaker. 








OHEAP EDITION. 


THE FRIEND of MAN; and his 
FRIENDS-—the POEIS. By FRANOES POWER 
COBBE Orown 8vo, paper cover, 28. 


TENNYSON’S and BROWNING’S latest -words about 
Dogs are included in this Edition. 


** Miss Cobbe has made a beautiful selection of poetry 
which the fidelity and pe etl of the dog has 
elicited from the poets of all nations.’’—Spec'ator. 

“It may be divined that we welcome with enthusissm 
Miss Cobbe’s pretty little book, which is all about 
dogs......d0gs as seen by the poets, especially by the 
Jargest and most widely extended circle of poets, from 
Homer to Mr. G. R. Sims. Itisan ingenious idea to collect 
the testimony of the Seers, those who among men are 
credited with the clearest gift of divication, in favour 
of that dumb companion whose instinctive sympathy 
and wonderful perception of human feeling throws a 
certain helo of poetry over the meanest cur.”’ 

Blackwood's Magazir.e. 





Fifth Edition, Revised, fcap., 8vo, 6s. 


A HANDBOOK to the WORKS of 


_— BROWNING. By Mrs SUTHERLAND 





FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, the WORKS 
of, Whiston’s Translation, thoroughly Revised by 
the Rev. A. R. SHILLETO, MA. With Topo- 
graphical and Geographical Notes by Oolonel Sir O, 
W. WILSON, K O.B. In five vols. Each 3s. 6. 

[ Bohn’s Standard Library. 





GOETHE’S WORKS.—Vol. XIV. 
Reineke Fox, Weat Eastern Divan and Achilleid. 
Trenelated in the Original Metres by A. ROGERS, 
3s. 6d. [Bohn’s Standard Librory. 





A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. 


Contsining Concise Notices (upwerds of 15.0%) of 
Enin nt Persons of all Ages and Countries. With 
Supp'ement to 1883. By THOMP:ON COOPER, 
F.s.A., Editor of * Men of the Time,” &c. 2 vols, 
6s each, (Bohn’s Reference Library. 





DOD'S PARLIAMENTARY COM- 


— . 1890 Issue. Neatly bound, gilt edges, 
4e. 6d. 


‘“* The invaluable ‘ Dod.’ ’—Saturday Review. 
* The ever-useful *‘ Dod.’ ’— St. James’s Gazette. 
(WHITTAKER & OO,, Paternoster-square ) 





USED AS THE STANDARD OF ORTHOGRAPIY 
IN THE POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT. 


> 
WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 1 vol. of 1,628 pp., with 
8,000 Liiustrations, 4to, cloth, 21s.; half-calf, 30s, ; 
calf or half-russia, 31s. 6d, ; russia, 40s. 





THE COMPLETE DICTIONARY. 
With several valuable Literary Appendices, and 
70 extra pages of ILilustrations, Grouped and Ulas- 
sified, 1,919 pp.. cloth, 31s. 6d.; half-calf, 20s.; calf 
or baif-russia, 42s, ; russia, £2 10s. 
“ Certainly the best practical English dictionary 
extant.” — Quarterly Review, 1873. 


*.* Prospectuses, with Specimen Pages, sent post free on 





Lonpon: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent GABDEN. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


List. 





AT ALL LIBRARIES AWD BOOKSELLERS, 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. 


By JEREMIAH LYNCH. 


Formerly President of the San Francisco Geographical 
Society, and Member of the Californian State Senate. 


WITH SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 


1 vol., demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


*,.* The Author resided in Egypt for nearly six 
months during the winter of 1889-90, and had, therefore, 
ample opportunities for studying the country carefully. 
Writing as an American, his views contain much that 
is novel and original, and his chapters on ** The English 
in Egypt”’ will be found especially interesting. 


Ready shortly. 


THE MODERN MALADY, or 
‘* Sufferers from Nerves.’’ By CYRIL BEN- 
NET‘, Author of ‘‘The Massage Case,’? &c. 
With an Introduction by HERBERT 
TIBBITS, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Founder of the 
West-end Hospital for Dieeases of the Nervous 
System, &c. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


Ready immediately. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 
With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. 
A Map of the Wanderings of Ulyeges, an Index 
of Proper Names, and a few brief Explanatory 
Notes are appended. This edition will be 
found well adapted for Prizes, or for use in 
reading circles and schools. Orown 8vo, 
cloth, about 120 pages. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS. 


WILLIAM'S and LASCELLES’ IN- 
TRODUCTION to CHEMIOAL SOIENCE. 
Edited by B, P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.0.5., 
Assistant Master and Librarian at Harrow 
School. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, cloth, 3s. 6d., 
with 50 Illustrations. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 
With Helps for Oomposition. Edited by A. 
JAMSON SMITH, M.A., Head Master of 
King Edward’s School, Camp Hill, Bir- 
mingham. Crown 8vo, 263 pp., cloth, 3s. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 
Edited for the Use of Schools, it is believed 
for the first time, by Prof. SUMIOHRAST, of 
Harvard University, and now in use at Eton 
College. Cloth, 289 pages, 3s. 6d. 


ALLEN and GREENOUGHS’ LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 488 pages, half-morocco, 6s. 
Classical Review.—No teacher of Latin Giammar, 
and no worker in Latin Grammar, can dispense 
with the book.” 


PRACTICAL LATIN COMPOSITION. 
By W. 0. COLLAR, Author of ‘“ The 
ls giancr’s Latin Book.’? Cloth, crown 8vo, 
278 pages, 5s. 


BENCH WORK in WOOD. A Hand- 
book for Technical Schools and Manual 
Training Classes. With over 300 Illustrations. 
Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PLANT ORGANISATION. A Review 


of the Structure and Morphology of Plauts by 
the written method, with Diagrammatic 
Tihistrations. By R. H. WARD, Professor of 
Botany in the Rensselaer Polytechnic In- 
stitute. Ato, stiff cover, 4s. 


Loxnpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18, Warwick Sauarg, Parernosrer Row, 
in connection with 
Ginn & Co., Boston and New York. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. By JACOB BURCKHARDT. Edited by 
8. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. A New Edition, in 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 15 


THOS. de QUINCEY: UNCOLLECTED 


WRITINGS. With Annotations by JAMES HOGG, 2 
vols., with Portraits, 12s. . 
‘Two most welcome volumes,”—Yorkshire Post. “Mr. Hogg has 
placed all lovers of De Quincey under au obligation.” — Academy. 


RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS of the WORLD. 


573 es, large Svo, 7s. 6d. A Series of Papers by 
EDWARD CLODD, Canon RAWLINSON, ST. C. BOS- 
CAWEN, J. LEGGE, 8. BEAL, ISAB. BIRD, Sir A. 
LYALL, Dr. LEITNER, F. YORK POWELL, OSCAR 
BROWNING, J. A. PICTON, Dr. ED. WHITE, J. 
CLIFFORD, W. POLLARD, FRED, HARRISON, W. 
S. LILY, D. NAOROJI, F. PINCOTT, M. JOSEPH, 
J. M. ROBERTSON, A. P. SINNETT, Sir FRED, 
POLLOCK, G. W. FOOTE, Dr. CROSSKEY, STANTON 
COIT, C, VOYSEY, and 16 other leading Specialists on 
the 40 principal Ethnic Religions, Christian Sects, and 
Philosophic Creeds. ‘ 
*~ remarkable contribution to th literature of rel‘gious thought.”— 


M nchester Guardian. “A remarkable compendium on religions.”— 
Liverpool P 


t. 
By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H M.'s Public Record Office. 
With Illuminated Plates, Tint Plates, and 39 Cuts, 
large 8vo, 15s 


(1.) COURT LIFE UNDER the PLAN- 


TAGENETS, By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A., of H.M. 
Public Record Office. 

* Really a delightful book, It contains the results of a close study of the 
administrative, judicial, and social institutions of Fngland ata most critical 
rericd, Handsomely illustrated."—Journal of Education. ** A surpris- 
ingly tucccseful reproduction of life in the reign of Henry of Anjou. Of 
striking interest and genuine value,”—Scotsman. ** Mr. Hall hes a keen 
eye for the human interest in history.”—Saturday Review. 


Also, by the SAME AUTHOR, large 8vo, 10s. 6d. THIRD 


EDITION of 
(2.) SOCIETY in the ELIZABETHAN 


AGE. With numerous Coloured and other Plates from 
Contemporary Drawings, and a large Coloured Map of 
London in the 16th Century. 

+ gene of Elizabeth 


literature may well rejoice in the recent 
addition to their libraries.”—Prof, W. HALES, in the Academy. 


THROUGH the WORDSWORTH 


COUNTRY. By Prof. W. KNIGHT. With 56 Original 

Illustrations of Lake Scenery by HARRY GOODWIN. 
Second Edition, 5s. 

‘** The illustrations are charming, and admirably characteristic of the 

scenery.”—Zimes. ‘ This handsome and s ductive volume.”—Saturday 


Review 
A NEW BROWNING BOOK. 3s. 6d. 


BROWNING’S MESSAGE to His 
TIMES: his Religion, Philosophy, and Science. By 
EDWARD BERDOE. New Portrait, and 3 Fac-simile 
Letters. 


* We have no doubt that the book will meet with the approbation and 
success which it deserves.”— Glasgow Herald. 








SCHOPENHAUER'S WORKS. 

Translated by T, BAILEY SAUN DERS, M.A.—2s. 6d. each. 
1. RELIGION: a Dialogue; and other 
Essays, (From the ‘‘ Parerga und Paralipomena.”), 

[Second Kdition. 
2. THE WISDOM of LIFE (“Aphoris- 


men zur Lebensweisheit,” Part I.) 


3. COUNSELS and MAXIMS (‘“ Apho- 





rismen,” Part II.) (Shortly. 
Sc tsman says it (1) is* a vigorious translation of Schopenhaver'’s mivor, 
lut ot the same time most popular, writirgs. ..Exctllent and suggestive 


reading.” 


HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, 
By Dr. J. E. ERDMANN. Translated by several 
English and American Scholars, and Edited by Prof. 
W.S. HOUGH. I. ANCIENT and MEDLEVAL. 15s. 
II. MODERN. 15s. III. SINCE HEGEL. 12s. 


* A eplendid monument of patient labour, critical acumen, and admirable 
nv thodical treatment.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 





A NEW AUSTRALIAN NOVEL.—By HELEN DAVIS. 6s, 
FOR SO LITTLE: the Story of a 
Crime. 
A MODERN SATIRE. 
MORGANTE the LESSER: His 


” Notorious Life and Wonderful Deeds. By “SIRIUS,” 
A most excellent piece of fooling,”—Ziverpool Post. ‘* ‘There is some- 
ytn4 of the humour of Defoe and Swift about this curious book.”— Vanity 


v 
ROBERT OWEN: his Life, Times, 
= _— By LLOYD JONES, With Portraits, 
Wc., Os. 
“He laboured for the people, he died working for them, and his last 
thou_ht was for their welfare.”—Speaker. 


SOGIAL SCIENCE SERIES.—Each 2s. 6a, 

. Tho NEW (lith) VOLUME is entitled 

LISMARCK and STATE SOCIALISM. W. H. Dawson. 
The other Volumes at present ready are:— 

8. WORE G60 WEED 5. .sccnsncnessessescseee THOROLD Rogers, 

2. CIVILISATION : its Cause and Cure .... -+» E, CARPENTER. 
+.» Dr. SCHAFFLE, 
D, G, RITCHIE, M.A. 
+.» E, PELFORT Bax. 


4%. QUINTESSENCE of SOCIALISM ..... 
» VARWINISM and POLITICS 
. RELIGION of SOCIALISM 

... E. BELForRT Bax, 


7. DRINK QUESTION Dr. Kate MitcHe: 
: Q b Soscrescccvesevccensce . LL. 
*. PROMOTION of GENERAL HAPPINESS ..,, Prof. MACMILLAN. 
- ENGLAND'S IDEAL, &C. ......0.ccccecscecccceoe E, CARPENTER. 
10. BOCIALI8M in ENGLAND ..,.........00.. SIDNEY WEBB, LL.B. 


Swan Sonnenscuzin & Co., Paternoster-sq., E.O. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIS7. 





WHEN WE WERE BOYS. A Novel. By Wiuax O’Batey, M.P. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo. price 63. 


DAILY GRA PHIC.—“ An Itish story written by an Irishman, is pretty certain to be good reading, and 
Mr. O’Bricn’s novel is no exception to this rule. ....The early chapters are almost as light-hearted as Lever, 
and when the plot thickens Mr. O’Brien is quite equal to the occasion, and the attack on Stone Hall and the 
Castle is told with great power and spirit..... The diagnosia of ‘the Irish character, both deliterate and 
inferential, is excellent.’’ 

DAILY NEWS.—‘ The story is altogether delightful. There is enough in it for six stories. It is written 
with great sparkle, and with a sense both of fun and of humour which has not been equalled since Lever. The 
range of observation is very wide. It seems to include all classes in Ireland, from the lord and the lord’s agent 


to the gombeen man and the informer..... Mr. O'Brien’s dramatic icstinct is enough to save him from all 
upfairness. .... The book will help to draw two nations together by inspirivg them with acommon sympatby in 
laughter and in tears.”’ 


FRANCE and her REPUBLIC : a Record of Things Seen and Learned 


in the French Provinces during the ‘‘ Centennial Year,’’ 1889. By Witt1am Henry Hurvsest, 
Authcr cf “Ireland under Coercion.” I1vol. 8vo; 18s. 

‘* As an impeachment of the Republic as it now exists this is a remarkable book.” —/Vestern Datly Press. 

‘A book well worth studying carefully. It embodies the experience of a writer whose knowledge of French 

politics is wes unsurpassed. It is certainly time that English readers should cease to depend so entirely on 

echoes of Parisian newspapers.’’—St. James’s Gazette. 


The ORIGIN of CIVILISATION and the PRIMITIVE CONDITION 


of MAN. Mental and Social Condition of Savages. By Sir Joun Luszock. Bart.. MP., F.RS., 


D.O.L., LL D. Fifth Edition. With Numerous Additions. With 5 plates and 20 Illustrations in 
the Text. 8vo. 18s. 


URBAN RATING ; being an Inquiry into the Incidence of Local 
Taxation in Towns, with special reference to Current Proposals for Ohange. By Cuartes Henry 
Sarcant, of New Oollege, Oxford, M.A., and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 8vo. 6s. 

IRELAND UNDER THE TUDORS; with a Succinct Account of the 


Earlier History. By Ricnarp Bacwsit, M.A. Vol. III. (Completing the Work). From 
1578-1603. 8vo. 18s. 


MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY. 


(STONYHURST SERIES.) 
GENERAL METAPHYSICS. By Joun Ricxasy, 8.J. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


THE IRISH LAND PURCHASE BILL. By the Right Hon. Lord 


Ranpoirw Cuvarcuitt, MP. Price One Penny, 
RAMBLES in the BLACK FOREST. By Henry W. Wotrrr, 
‘‘Mr. Wolff is a very fascinating guide, and he knows his subject. Those who read the book 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
through will be eager to set foot in earnest on the soil of the Schwartz wald,”’—Scotsman. 


OLD FRIENDS: Essays in Epistolary Parody. By Anprew Lane. 
* adr of the gi aie his volume original Prefa 
ost of the Studies in thi igi a ed in the S¢. J "s Gazette. A f 
Notes aud some additional Essays eas os added ee wemiane sid ony 


*,* A few Large Paper Copies can still be had. Price can be had from the Booksellers. 


The HOUSE of the WOLF. A Romance. By Srantey J. Wevyman. 


1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* One of the best stories of adventure published for some time. It is picturesque, manly, and in 
to be heartily praised.’’— I/anchester Guartien. _— a 


__ ** All who want a good exciting story should read the ‘ House of the Wolf.’ . . 
it heartily as a straightforward vigorous romance that carries one on interested to th 


BY the WESTERN SEA: a Summer Idyl. 


C) end.”—Daily Graphic. 
By James Baker, F.R.G.S., 
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LITERATURE. 


The Reconstruction of Europe. 
Murdock. (Longmans.) 


Tue third volume of Mr. Fyffe’s History of 
Europe, as we lately pointed out in a 
review of that book (AcapEmy, March 29), 
dwells chiefly on the political aspect of 
events in Europe from 1848 to 1878. Mr. 
Murdock has made the military side of 
the same period the main part of his work; 
and, though he has noticed the great move- 
ments of Germany, of Italy, of Hungary, and 
of France, he has devoted special care to the 
gigantic contests which have been marked 
features of this grand age of trouble. His 
volume has merits from this point of view. 
It shows little knowledge, indeed, of the art 
of war, and it is disfigured by that worship 
of mere success, too characteristic of most of 
those who have described the campaigns of 
1866-70 ; but the narrative, for the most part, 
is clear and good, and the battle pieces are 
well drawn and graphic. Occasionally, too, 
the political sketches are valuable, and show 
study and thought. 

The principle of despotism, Mr. Murdock 
remarks, seemed enthroned on the continent 
in 1852. Louis Napoleon had restored the 
empire in France; the shadow of the power 
of Nicholas darkened central Europe; Austria 
was supreme in Germany, in Hungary, and 
throughout Italy; the national movement 
had failed at Frankfort; and Prussia had 
returned to an autocratic government. Mr. 
Murdock, however, in his democratic faith, 
keeps out of view the important truth—the 
cardinal fact of these years—that the reaction 
towards absolutism and the rule of force was 
due to the anarchy and the wild extravagance 
of revolution in 1848-9; that movement had 
right and strength on its side, but it wanted 
true leaders, and it proved worse than fruitless. 
Mr. Murdock makes Louis Napoleon an object 
of scorn and ridicule throughout his book; 
the life of the emperor has yet to be told, and 
it is ignoble to cry down the fallen and the 
dead. But he is essentially wrong, though 
superficially right, in laying the Crimean War 
to his charge. His narrative of that eventful 
conflict, though savouring too much of Mr. 
Kinglake’s book—a mischievous and fallacious 
history —is worth reading, and deserves 
attention. It is, on the whole, a tolerably 
good epitome of the first great war since the 
fall of Napoleon. In tbis, however, as in 
other parts of his work, Mr. Murdock shows 
that he has not studied war. He does justice, 
no doubt, to the defence of Sebastapol, to 
the heroism of Komiloff, and to Todleben’s 
powers; and he points out correctly that the 
flank march after the Alma was thoroughly 
falee strategy. But he does not indicate how, 





By Harold 





almost throughout, the dispositions of the allies 
were faulty ; how the plan of attack at the Alma 
was misconceived ; how the surprise of Inker- 
mann would have been fatal but for the con- 
stancy of the British soldier—that mighty 
force which has redressed the errors of generals 
from Agincourt to Waterloo; how the siege, 
on the whole, was not well conducted; and 
how success was attained at last by mere 
brute force, not by skill in command. The 
Crimean War, in fact, does no credit to the 
capacity or the organisation for war of the 
two leading powers of Western Europe. This 
was largely the result of the long peace; but 
it certainly proves that the troops of the West 
are superior in the field to those of Russia. 
On the whole, Mr. Murdock, we think, gives 
too high praise to the Russian chiefs. He 
sneers at Louis Napoleon and extols Pélissier 
unfairly, as Mr. Kinglake does; and he is not 
just to Lord Raglan, or to the British army. 
Lord Raglan would bave mastered Sebastopol 
after the Alma but for the death of St. 
Arnaud. The British army succumbed, as 
it did at Walcheren ; but it fought as it did 
at Blenheim and Waterloo. 

The Crimean War seriously weakened 
Russie, and greatly reduced her European 
influence, especially as Austria had declared 
against her. One of the chief results of the 


contest was to bring Sardinia into alliance | 


with the West, and indirectly to strengthen 
the cause of Italy, which, after Novara, 
appeared hopeless. Mr. Murdock comments 
on the policy of Cavour; but he hardly does 
justice to that great genius, the ablest, per- 
haps, of modern statesmen. The immense 
superiority of Cavour is this, that he raised 
Italy into an independent state, not b 
perilous war or violent means, but casegh 
profound and far-sighted wisdom; how he 
controlled and directed Louis Napoleon, and 
made Garibaldi promote his ends, is a speci- 
men of simply perfect statecraft. Probably 
Mr. Murdock does not like to realise, but 
history must record the fact, that Italy became 
a nation, not owing to the Mazzinis and 
enthusiastic dreamers, but because Victor 
Emmanuel was an able king, and one of her 
sons was a real statesman; had she followed 
the leaders of 1848-9, she might still have 
been in the bonds of Austria. Mr. Murdock 
gives us a fair account of the days of 
Magenta and Solferino, but he is not 
just to Louis Napoleon; and he does not 
dwell on the false strategy of the war, 
the inaction of Gyulai worthy of Mack, 
and the flank march from Genon to the 
north, a movement, Sir William Napier 
remarked, which proved Napoleon III. to be 
no general. Italian independence perhaps 
led to the rise of Prussia, after 1859; it 
certainly weakened Austria and encouraged 
her rival. Mr. Murdock has given us an 
interesting sketch of Bismarck; but the 
revolutionist of “ blood and iron” seems to us 
very inferior to Cavour. He certainly befooled 
Napoleon III., and he outwitted Austria in 
the Danish war; but we much doubt if he 
had a settled policy before 1864 or 1865; 
he exasperated Germany in 1866; and he 
risked too much when he defied Austria and 
the Federal League before Sadowa. That 


campaign proved the military strength of 
Prussia; but Bismarck could not be assured 
of this; and the fact, indeed, was not even 





suspected in Europe. If the ascendancy of 
Prussia is due to her army, this was the work 
of the king and of Roon and Moltke; nothing 
was due to popular movements or leaders. 
Indeed, Prussian Liberals fiercely opposed the 
military reforms that had done such wonders ; 
and if Germany, like Italy, has become a 
great state, this has been accomplished by 
taking a course the opposite of that taken ia 
1848-9. 

Mr. Murdock chimes in with the worship of 
fortune in extolling the Prussian strategy of 
the campaign of 1866. The invasion of Han- 
over, of Hesse, and of Southern Germany, 
was ably planned and ably directed ; but you 
must blot out the deeds of Turenne and Napo- 
leon before you can praise the operations 
against the Austrian army. The celerity, it 
has been said, of the Prussian movements 
excuses the dissemination «f three armies 
along an immense and divided front, and the 
concentric advance, at wide distances, on 
Gitschin, within the reach of the enemy ; but 
this is a misconception of the facts, and the 
apologies that have been made are mere sophis- 
try. The Prussian armies were not ‘ mobi- 
lised,”’ and in their false positions, until the 
second week of June; the army of Benedek, 
about equal in numbers, was, at that time, in 
the north of Moravia, and ready to make an 
offensive movement; and a great chief would, 
in these circumstances, have advanced into 
Saxony, through the Bohemian hills, have 
shattered to pieces the weak Prussian centre, 
and have placed his enemy in Silesia in the 
extreme of peril. Even if Benedek had not 
taken this course, he could have been at 
Gitschin, with the mass of his forces, before 
the Prussians could have attained that 
point; he was at Olmiiz on June 17; 
Prince Frederick Charles and the Crown 
Prince did not enter Bohemia until some 
days afterwards; and in this position he cou'd 
have stood between divided foes endeavouring 
to unite, the most favourable position a general 
can hold. The strategy of the Prussians was, 
in truth, so faulty that, though Benedek 
threw every chance away, directed his army 
wrongly, and wasted its strength, still, even 
as late as June 28, he was in force 
between the two Prussian armies, and ought 
to have struck them right and left; and he 
retained this advantage up to the last moment, 
when he took his stand in the field of Sadowa. 
It is idle to praise the dispositions made by 
the Prussian commenders in this great battle ; 
Prince Frederick Charles was for many hours 
exposed to immensely superior forces. Had 
Benedek been a man of resource, he ought to 
have crushed the Prince even with his beaten 
army by a determined movement across the 
Bistritz; and, in that event, the army of 
the Crown Prince, which reached Chlum only 
in the afternoon, would have been, not vic- 
torious, but involved in defeat. It is difficult 
to believe that Moltke was the real author of 
these operations. What deserves admiration 
on the Prussian side is, not the direction of 
the forces in the field, but the marked 
superiority of the Prussian army, and the 
great pains taken after the war had closed in 
removing defects that had appeared in it. In 
justice, too, to Benedek, it should be said 
that, feeble and timid as his conduct was, his 
army was not to be compared to that of his 
foe in mechanism, in arms, or in moral power, 
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and it was filled with discontented and un- 
willing soldiers. 

Fortune favoured the policy of ‘blood and 
iron.”? Austria ceased to control the affairs 
of Germany ; and Prussia became the chief 
German power, with military resources nearly 
doubled, avd at the head of a cluster of vassal 
states. Mr. Murdock makes -merry over the 
French Emperor and his bootless attempts to 
gain a “compensation” for the enormous 
increase of Prussia in strength. He certainly 
played a ridiculous part, and was outwitted 
and baffled by Bismarck; but history has yet 
to say whether trifling with France was far- 
sighted and really wise conduct. Napoleon 
III. was perfectly right in endeavouring to 
augment the French army. He saw that 
danger was at hand from Prussia; but he 
was crossed and thwarted by a most foolish 
faction—a circumstance which Mr. Murdock 
omits, for it is discreditable to French popular 
leaders. France declared war, when war 
came at last, against the wish of the ill-fated 
emperor; but the provocation was due to 
Bismarck, and time must decide whether this 
was stateemenship. The French army, 
though by no means so bad as Mr. Murdock 
says that it was, was hopelessly inferior 
to its foes in numbers; its organisation, 
too, was faulty; and it was caught 
by the Germans when in false positions, 
and when ill prepared for a tremendeus con- 
flict. We have no space to refer to the great 
war of 1870. Mr. Murdock has fairly 
described the battles; but he does not appre- 
ciate the combinations in the field, or the 
general direction given to events He does not 
notice, for instance, that the paramount cause 
of the awful reverses of the imperial army 
from Wissembourg to Metz and Sedan was 
the sacrifice of military rules to politics; but 
for this the emperor would not have fallen, 
and France need not have signed the Treaty 
of Frankfort. It is curious that, in describing 
this part of the war, he ventures to make a 
defence for Bazaine; but the marshal was 
alike an incapable chief, a miserable intriguer, 
and an unscrupulous traitor. Mr. Murdock 
does justice, in the second part of the war, to 
the energy and organising fame of Gambetta, 
and to the noble efforts of the illustrious 
Chanzy; but from first to last he has not 
brought out the real merits and defects of 
Moltke in the general direction of the German 
armies. Indisputably, Moltke made many 
mistakes. Had Napoleon stood in the place 
of Bazaine, Moltke would have rued the 
operations round Metz; and the advance on 
Paris was a grave error due to Moltke’s 
contempt of the French character. Never- 
theless, Moltke is a real chief; his 
march to Sedan, and the measures he 
took when he found himself committed 
to the siege of Paris, and when he 
had. to cope with the national rising of 
France, were those of a captain of a very high 
order. It is believed that his was the ruling 
mind which required the cession of Alsace 
and Lorraine. If Bismarck set up this trophy 
of conquest, time again will tell whether 
this was prudent. The “ reconstruction of 
Europe,” which is the title appropriately 
given to Mr. Murdock’s book, has led to a 
united Italy and a nearly united Germany ; 
it has raised Christian races under the rule of 
the Turk in Eastern Europe from ignoble 





bondage; and it has contributed, on the 
whole, to the welfare of mankind. But it 
has left France brooding over schemes of 
revenge; it has turned the continent into an 
armed camp; and it may bring on an alliance 
between France and Russia of evil omen to 
the cause of progress. 
Wim O’Connor Morais. 








THE LATE DR. EDWIN HATCH. 


Towards Fields of Light. Sacred Poems. By 
the late Rev. Edwin Hatch. 


Memorials of Edwin Hatch, D.D. Edited by 
his Brother. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Tur wife and brother of Dr. Hatch have 
edited these two memorial volumes with the 
evident desire of repairing to the best of their 
power the loss caused to the public by his 
death. Dr. Hatch’s death occurs at a moment 
peculiarly painful to the inner circle of his 
friends and pupils. He has become widely 
known as the champion of certain theories of 
Church history, and widely respected as a 
scholar and controversialist; but of the 
character that lay behind these externals, of 
the spiritual gospel which the author of the 
Growth of Church Institutions was striving to 
utter, the general public knows nothing. 
That Prof. Harnack should style Dr. Hatch 
‘a great writer,” and pronounce that ‘‘ few 
books have been written so masterly as his 
Lectures,” is not surprising to us; but we are 
surprised when the German critic continues: 
‘but, above all, he was a glorious man, 
whose loss I shall never cease to mourn.” 
These words cease to be extravagant and 
become very real as we read the volumes 
before us. 

Of the Sacred Poems not much need be 
said. They reveal a genuine lyrical gift, and 
contain verses here and there which deserve 
to be remembered. They are fragments of 
great promise, but their author gave no sus- 
tained or deliberate attention to poetry; and 
his poems are valuable now, not as poetry, 
but as autobiography, as revealing the strength 
and delicacy of the poet’s spiritual life. 

The same is true, in part, of the twenty- 
five sermons contained in the Memorials. 
These are certainly very remarkable in them- 
selves, apart from their personal interest, but 
still their main interest is personal. They 
tell us the convictions on matters religious 
and social of a writer who has not in these 
directions fully unbosomed himself elsewhere, 
and they prove how intelligent and strongly 
felt these convictions were. They once more 
negative the view that a liberal divine must 
be an indifferent one, that faith to be strong 
must be narrow. It is part of the duty of 
the Broad Church theologian to protest against 
what he conceives to be the fallacies and 
fanaticisms attached to the creeds of the two 
great parties in the English Church; andin so 
far as the popular mind identifies these creeds 
with their attendant fanaticisms, it supposes 
the Broad Churchman to be a lukewarm Sad- 
ducee, in spite of the witnees to the contrary 
contained in the lives of Dr. Arnold, Robert- 
son, Kingsley, and Maurice. These poems 
and sermons by Dr. Hatch will convince high 
and low alike, whatever be their opinion of his 
Bampton Lectures, that his religious life was 





intensely practical and personal and pase 
sionately strenuous. 

The sermons cannot be said to represent 
their author’s powers as adequately as his 
other published works. They are on a variety 
of subjects, and are as a general rule sugges- 
tive, not exhaustive; many of them could be 
elaborated into lengthy treatises. But this 
incompleteness makes all the more obvious 
the preacher’s method of work. 

“‘He was always penetrating to causes,” 
says Prof. Sanday, describing pregnantly the 
combined exhaustive induction of facts and 
acute deduction of general laws which give 
their peculiar charm, not only to the Origin 
of Species, but to all historical works written- 
with the same method, to Maine’s Ancient 
Law, for instance, and Hatch’s Bampton | 
Lectures. 

The sermons possess this charm. Not even 
the simplest enumeration of vices and virtues 
is haphazard, but always scientific and 
thoughtful. When ashort sermon deals with a 
large subject, the author confines himself to one 
or two clearly-defined issues, and contrives to 
introduce some order and light into chaos. 
Occasionally, as in the two sermons on 
Humility, Dr. Hatch’s power of seeing 
ancient history with contemporary eyes pro- 
duces an entirely fresh and original treatment 
of a subject worn almost threadbare. The 
sermons contain many passages of fine imagina- 
tion and nobly expressed eloquence. That 
Dr. Hatch nena these gifts was obvious 
to any careful reader of his Bamptons; but 
in the books he published they were neces- 
sarily subordinated, and to many readers the 
fire and energy of the sermons will come as a 
surprise. 

To indicate with any minuteness the teach- 
ing of the book would take too much space— 
it is emphatically of the sort which defies 
summary; but we may notice generally that 
the preacher is thoroughly in touch with the 
spirit of the times. He feels the urgency of 
the social problem, telling us that ‘it would 
seem as though civilisation exuded misery,” 
and denouncing the indifference of ‘* the most 
impenetrable and immutable of all religions— 
the religion of the unthinking, well-to-do, and 
respectable.” He will not allow religion to 
be less than life, and insists that Christianity 
can live only if it can do for the nineteenth 
century what it did for the first: “its 
strength lay in its spiritual force; in an age 
of misery it gave men hope, in an age which 
stood aghast at its own viciousness it gave 
them purity, in an age of conflict it gave 
them brotherhood.” In every sermon we are 
struck by the spiritual energy of the preacher 
—his earnest identification of himself with 
his listeners ; his strenuous insistance on the 
practical and personal character of real re- 
ligion. ‘It isin the prose of life,” he says, 
“rather than its poetry that the work of 
religion lies,’ and it is by the destruction of 
“the old Adam of idleness and arrogance and 
intolerance’ that we become converted. It 
is singular that indolence should be so con- 
stantly and so feelingly denounced by one 
whose industry was so immense. 

These Memorials greatly increase our sense 
of the loss sustained by the author’s early 
death. They prove that the subjects upon 
which Dr. Hatch may be said to have spoken 
his mind to his generation were scarcely those 
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nearest his heart, and they convince us that a 
few more years of life would have made him 
a great spiritual force in the Church and 
nation he loved. We have lost a prophet, 
not merely a teacher. 

Ronatp Bayne. 








The Heriots. By Sir Henry Cunningham. 
In 3 vols. (Macmillan.) 


Tuts is a work of genius. It tells the adven- 
tures of a poor and beautiful girl, launched by 
an unscrupulous woman of fashion upon the 
shoals and whirlpools of London society; of 
the temptations which beset her, the false 
lights that led her into peril, and the self- 
discipline by which she emerged safe. Sir 
Henry Cunningham brings to his task a 
practised hand, and a wide and sympathetic 
knowledge of life It is the old pathetic 
story of youth at the cross roads, with the 
old, old choice before it, between the path 
of duty and the ways of worldliness. Olivia 
Hillyard is the female counterpart in our day 
of the Arthur Pendennis of fifty years ago. 
But Sir Henry Cunningham, with a true per- 
ception not only of the propristies but also of 
the actual facts of modern society, makes his 
heroine a better and nobler human being than 
Thackeray’s poor hero proved. 

The story unconsciously challenges com- 
parison in several respects with that master- 
piece of English fiction. Both novels have, 
as their background, the idyll of an English 
country home. In both the principal figure 
passes from a station of moderate worldly 
comfort into pecuniary straits. The necessity 
of making their own way in life is the 
touchstone by which the leading characters 
in each of the novels are tried. In both, 
the battle with temptation, and with all 
the ignoble motives which tarnish life, is 
fought out amid the distractions of the 
London world. Thackeray lamented that 
since the days of Z’om Jones no English author 
had ventured to truly portray a young man’s 
life. He accordingly painted Arthur Pen- 
dennis in as comparatively realistic colours as 
he dared. Even thus toned down for the 
home market, the picture is not altogether a 
pleasant one. Sir Henry Cunningham has, 
with the insight of genius, perceived that 
it is still possible, without shocking British 
proprieties, to depict a young English lady as 
she really is. From the beginning to the end of 
his book there is not a page of twaddle, or a 
Jine of cant. We follow his heroine with 
interest, with admiration, with fear. But we 
lay down the third volume with the feeling 


that the story of an English girl’s life, even | been 


if eclipsed for a moment by temptations to 
worldliness, can still be honestly told without 
bringing a blush to any cheek. 

Those who are accustomed to Sir Henry 
Cunningham’s earlier manner will expect to 
find everybody in his book somewhat wittier 
and a great deal more amusing than they 
would be in real life. This temptation to be 
excessively ‘clever seems indeed to be the 
failing from which the more laborious and 
recherché order of novelist is seldom able to 
free himself. Whether in the parched Indian 
station of Dustypore, or amid the serene 
official altitudes of the Coeruleans, the agree- 
able people to whom Sir Henry Cunningham 
introduced us were all also so abnormally 





amusing that we missed that sense of sim- 
plicity which is the note of true genius. It is 
a blemish to which, considering the deluge of 
dull fiction that is daily poured down upon 
the world, it may seem hypercritical to object. 
In his present novel, however, Sir Henry 
Cunningham has been on his guard against his 
besetting foible. Nobody is wearisome in it, 
but a fair proportion of his characters are 
reasonably commonplace. He has in this way 
produced a higher effect of light and shade, and 
of the contrast between average mortals and the 
brilliant exceptions, than can be found in any 
of his previous books. The Heriots leave us 
with a large circle of new friends, whose 
acquaintance it has been a privilege to make, 
and many of whose sayings it is pleasant to 
remember. Our only objection is that too 
many of them are still too clever. 

Several of the characters may fairly claim 
to be originel creations in English fiction. 
The sketch of the old lady, not too rich or 
highly placed but, by the force of her own 
friendly and shrewd intelligence, the centre 
of a most agreeable coterie, is admirable. 
Many of us must remember a genial salon 
of this sort, and will agree with Sir Henry 
that no circle is complete without its cheery 
invalid. Bat I think few of us have ever 
found the charm which attracted us so well 
set forth as in Sir Henry’s description of old 
Lady Heriot’s drawing-room. 


“* Tt was a most amusing place. Lady Heriot’s 

rivileges as an invalid warranted just enough 
Sooaliae to enhance comfort and banish the 
possibility of stiffuess. Old age, like other 
infirmities, may, in skilful hands, become an 
element of social success. People came to see 
Lady Heriot in compliance with her petition to 
take pity on an old woman whose infirmities 
debarred her from the pleasures of the outside 
world. They invariably found a cheerful 
hostess, better posted up than themselves in 
current gossip, longing to know of what was 
going on in the world, and quite prepared to 
meet them half way in being amusing and 
amused. Lady Heriot had not lived all those 
years for nothing; she had known a host of 
people all the time her husband had been in 
Parliament, some of them already beginning to 
be historical. She remembered a story, and 
knew how to tell it. Her five o’clock tea was 
a most popular beverage; and quite a little 
crowd would gather to drink it. So it came 
about that, in the course of the afternoon, a 
great many nice people dropped in, and left a 
small residuum of wit bebind them. It is a 
great thing to know a house where the hostess 
is always at home, and always delighted to see 
you. There were several elderly gentlemen 
who would have considered a Sunday in town 
exceptionally ill-spent part of which had not 
ed by the side of Lady Heriot’s sofa. 
Stonehouse, the distinguished Queen’s Counsel, 
M.P., who had no leisure for ordinary society, 
managed to forget his briefs and his clients, 
and unbent his great intellect under the sooth- 
ing influence of Lady Heriot’s companionship. 
Mr. Pygmalion, a power in the world of art, 
was well pleased to convey to her the latest 
gossip from the Royal Academy. Dr. Crucible 
deserted his favourite arm-chair at the Athe- 
naeum in order to bring an amusing book or 
expound the newest theory that stirred the 
philosophic world. Now it wou'd be Lord 
Melrose, an accomplished ex-diplomat, untiring 
collector and retailer of every form of social 
curiosity ; now Desmond, an Irish dean, pro- 
videntially supplied with a never-failing cruse 
of excellent stories at his countrymen’s expense. 
Even young Mr. de Renzi, the brightest of 





rising political stars, who was in great request, 

and capable of giving himself airs with common, 
mortals, never showed them to Lady Heriot, 

but would come and spend a pleasant half-hour, 

and take real pains to be amusing. Lady 

Heriot’s panegyric on her sofa was, Olivia felt, 

extremely well-deserved.” 


The question as to how far it is fair to an 

author to give the plot of his novel forms a 
fine point in the ethics of reviewing. My 
own opinion is clearly against it. Nor, 
indeed, would it be possible to summarise the 
story of The Heriots without blurring the 
hundred carefui touches which will be found 
throughout the book. One comes to the 
conclusion, however, that if, as Lady Heriot 
says, ‘‘the trade of being an old lady is no* 
such a bad one,” the profession of a young 
beauty is a very arduous business. The 
final complication of O ivia’s life «an only b+ 
solved by a resolute answer to the question, 
‘“‘ When is a girl justified in breaking off her 
engagement?” ‘The orthodox answer with 
which we are so familiar is, ‘‘ When she’ 
discovers something wrong or unsuitable in 
her fiancé.”” No small part of the int-rest of 
this book arises from the presentment of 
another aspect of the question. For after 
all a girl may know as little of her true self 
as she does of her lover when she becomes 
engaged to him. Sir Henry Cunniogham 
leads up to this question with a delicate 
hand, and in the end produces a situation 
worthy of a dramatic artist of the highest 
class. 
‘“«* Perhaps,’ says Mrs. Hazelden, ‘the first 
man a girl knows is generally the beginning of 
her disillusions.’ ‘ Possibly,’ retorts De Kenzi. 
‘The fate of humanity is disillusion. Young 
ladies must be disillusioned like the rest of us. 
Men may be Nature’s humble instrument. It 
may correspond to the acute form of it, which 
they themselves experience when they enter 
public life.’ ” 

Sir Henry Cunningham has studied young 
ladies to. advantage. We think it quite 
natural that a man’s head should be turned 
by an early success, and that he should do 
many foolish avd worldly things under its 
momentary influence, without being deteri- 
orated by them in the long ran. But there 
is a sort of tacit understanding that girls 
should either be above the indiscretions of 
sudden success, or that their nature must 
permanently suffer from them—in short, 
that a young beauty in the first flush of her 
triumph should either retain all the charms of 
unconsciousness and simplicity, or that she 
should become a worldly little person of the 
unhesitating type. It is one of the weak 
points of fashionable fiction that it usually 
portrays women in extremes. Sir Henry 
Cunningham touches off the feelings of his 
heroine, when suddenly shot from her rustic 
obscurity into a coruscation of success, with 
a more delicate hand. 


‘‘How do matters stand with a young girl,” 
he says, ‘‘ when she first discovers that she 
wields a spell which stronger natures than her 
own obey—which makes her a force among 
her fellow-mortals—when she knows that she 
is no longer insignificant—when it dawns upon 
her that someone admires her, delights in her, 
finds in her something more charming than in 
others? It was, Olivia felt, a disturbing 
revelation. A new world had suddenly opened 
upon her, full of exciting possibilities.” 
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Very fine, too, is the chapter in which |] 
Olivia realises her social success at its real 
value. All the pleasures which fashion can 
give, the highest material triumph which to 
a girl it can bring, Olivia had enjoyed with 
the fresh capacity for enjoyment that youth 
alone possesses. H+-re are the two sentences 
with which Sir Henry Cunningham closes the 
chapter of disillusionment : 


‘Little do men perceive,’ says Bacon, ‘ what 
solitude is, how far it extendeth. For a crowd 
is not company, and faces are but a gallery of 
pictures, and talk but a tinkling cymbal, where 
there is no love.’ Of this sort of cruel, loveless 
solitude Olivia’s gentle soul was now becoming 
painfully aware,” 

Our author has also his deeper notes. There 
are few touches of pathos in modern books 
more tender than his words of Requiescat 
over the child in whom the worldly uncle, 
and his still more worldly wife, had centred 
their unscrupulous ambition : 


‘‘In that little coffin lay the object of all 
Valentine’s busy life, his eager contrivance, his 
restless energy. For him he had toiled, for 
him he had plotted, for him he had sacrificed 
things once dear to him, which only so trans- 
eendent a sacrifice could claim. He had silenced 
conscience ; he had tampered with honour ; he 
had forfeited his friend’s esteem, his brother's 
love. Now all was over. Nothing remained 
to wish, to hope, to labour for.” 


The book is full of good things. It is im- 
possible to turn over a few pages without 
coming on half a dozen shrewd sayings, 
which pack away the maximum of reflection 
or experience in the minimum of words. I 
am an easy-going reviewer, and read a novel 
for my own pleasure rather than for the 
benefit of the public. So not having marked 
Sir Henry’s bon mots as I went along, I take 
a few at random, by no means the best. 
Olivia, at a certain crisis in her career, 
looks ‘“‘like a young rebel angel of a 
determined order.’ ‘Like him!” says 
Olivia of a certain famous man of the 
world, “like eyes of blue steel, cold, cruel, 
hard! the smile of Judas, the sneer of 
Mephistopheles.” ‘There is no more effec- 
tual estrangement,’’ observes our author with 
regard to a little American lady’s audacious 
talk—‘‘there is no more effectual estrange- 
ment than a difference of taste in jokes.” 
‘‘ As if,” says Florian regarding another lady’s 
bare shoulders and diamonds, “‘ they imegined 
‘meretricious’ to be the feminine of ‘ meri- 
torious.’”’ ‘‘ It was broader than it was long,” 
says the same critic of a young guardsman’s 
too lively Palais-Royal chanson, when it was 
encored as too short. ‘It was broader than 
it was long—the fashionable shape for comic 
songs.” ‘* Gratitude,” remarks De Renzi, 
when a young lady asks him to be content 
with that form of affection—“ gratitude is but 
the ghost of love” These and a score of 
other apothegms catch my eye in glancing 
over a few chapters in the last volume. 
There are touch+s here and there worthy of 
Theckeray. ‘‘I set him,’ says Lady Eugenia 
of her true-hearted son in their hour of dis- 
tress—‘‘ I set him against a thousand mis- 
fortunes and am thankful.” 

I hope many other readers will derive as 
much pleasure as I have received from the 
perusal of this book. They will find the plot 
interesting and sustained to the end. Sir 


| 





Henry Cunningham is a master of refined and 
scholarly English, and he lavishes a store of 
experience and a wealth of wit upon his work, 
very refreshing in these days of the hasty 


slip-shod novel. 
W. W. Honter. 








An Artist's Tour: Gleanings and Impressions 
of Travels in North and Central America 
and the Sandwich Islands. By B. Kroupa. 
(Ward & Downey.) 


Mr. Knovpa, in spite of his Magyar-looking 
name, is an Englishman who has lived long 
in Scotland, and who, before beginning the 
extended journey of which the most striking 
incidents are described in this handsome 
volume, had passed much of his time in 
Canada. 

These earlier travels are merely indicated. 
Forthe tale of his seven years’ roamings—across 
the American continent, then to the Hawaiian 
group, back to California, south to Arizona, 
from the sea coast of Mexico south to Panama, 
thence to New Orleans and Havanna, and 
finally northward by way of the Southern 
States to Canada—commences at New York. 
This route, from a geographical point of view, 
is not a new one. All its familiar features 
have been descrited a hundred times, and 
Mr. Kroupa makes no pretentions to be more 
than a tourist with a professional knowledge 
of painting. If, however, fifty men endowed 
with ordinary intelligence and a capacity for 
telling what they saw journeyed on the same 
forenoon from London to Staines, their narra- 
tives would all differ and all contain incidents 
unnoticed by their fellow travellers. 

Accordingly, though it is difficult to say in 
what respect the latest sketches of what—with 
the exception of the Arizona trip in a “‘ prairie 
schooner,” and the ride in Northern Mexico 
with Navajo Indians—is now a beaten track, is 
fresher than his predecessors, his book is un- 
questionably worth reading, even by those 
who have already skimmed the pages of a 
library of similar volumes. One reason for 
this is that America is always changing. Ten 
years in the West is like a cycle of Europe; 
so that the man who revisits the places he 
knew in bis youth seems to the newcomers 
like one risen from the dead. Another advan- 
tage Mr. Kroupa has over the ordinary “‘ globe 
trotter” is that he was in no hurry. Fora 
trip usually accomplished in a few months 
occupied him as many years; so that first 
impressions, sharp though indeterminate, 
were corrected by more mature experiences, 
and the vague notions picked up from the 
man in the car and the man in the steamer 
had time to crystallise into the well considered 
statements with which his pages abound. 

But the interest of this ‘‘ Artist’s Tour ”’ 
centres mainly in the artist himself—ia the un- 
conventional, often humorous, always shrewd, 
and occasionally picturesque descriptions he 
supplies regarding what he saw and did. Mr. 
Kroupa avoids the diary form. He has 
removed the scaffolding before he introduces 
his handiwork to the public. Dates are 
markedly absent from his pages, and indeed 
we can only gather from the context an 
inkling of the period about which he started 
on his rovings. But we are never wearied 
with personal details as to what he ate and 
drank, nor with paraphrases of guide books ; 





and, unlike the imitators of Captain Burnaby, 
patent pills are not by him accorded the immor- 
tality of print. Hence, from first to last the 
volume may be read with interest. For the 
writer is a modest narrator who never strains 
after effect, and has a way of his own in telling 
his quiet quaint story. His account of the 
present condition of the Mormons is useful ; 
and, like every one else, he is pleased with 
California and charmed with the Sandwich 
Isles. But excellent though his description of 
the stock scenes in California are, the chapters 
narrating his experiences through Arizona, and 
in the company of those “‘tinkler loons” the 
Navajos, must be pronounced the most novel. 
Nor ought we to omit his notes upon Panama, 
which he explored on foot—and caught fever 
for his pains—far off the usual line of travel 
across that isthmus. In a book which con- 
tains little chaff, these pages will be found 
to contain the greatest amount of wheat; 
while the thirty-four illustrations, nearly all 
from the author’s paintings, are capital speci- 
mens of one of the many photographic pro- 
cesses which are so rapidly superseding wood 
engraving. 

Altogether, it is difficult to recall any 
travel talk not entitled to the rank of 
geography which is so satisfactory, and not 
many more pretentious narratives of explora- 
tions in new lands written in so inoffensive a 
manner. Asarule, Mr. Kroupa is accurate 
beyond the want of unscientific travellers, and 
seldom errs—even in his natural history. Yet 
here and there he falls into trifling mistakes, 
which he would do well to correct when a 
second edition is called for. Gold, for instance, 
was not first discovered by Captain Sutter at 
Coloma in 1848 (p. 31). The actual discoverer 
was James Marshall, who was cutting a mill- 
race for that old officer of Charles the Tenth’s 
Swiss guard whom I am old enough to re- 
mémber in the halcyon days of California. It is 
still further from the truth to affirm that the 
red wood is the same as the ‘‘ sandal or Brazil 
wood” (p. 41), while its range is not to 
Mendocino, but to the most northern limits 
of the State, though De Candolle is utterly 
wrong in giving Nootka Sound as a habitat— 
a ridiculous blunder perpetuated without any 
excuse in the last edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica. It would have been as correct 
to describe the palmetto as a native of Surrey. 
As the ample materials for its history now 
in existence might have taught the writer 
of the notice, forests of the redwood do no‘ 
even extend into Oregon. Again (p. 57), 
‘‘the Americans” did not adopt “the name 
sequoia gigantea” for the tree described with 
dubious taste by Lindley as Wellingtonia 
because it had been so dubbed by ‘‘a French 
botanist who visited and described these trees 
as early as 1854.” It was Decaisne who 
established the generic identity of the “‘ big 
tree” and the redwood, and _ therefore 
suggested the cancelling of the genus Welling- 
tonia. But he never either ‘visited or 
described ”’ the ;species ; and as his paper was 
published in 1855, while Lindley’s appeared 
in 1853, even had there been any dispute 
over priority in nomenclature—which there 
never wat—the English botanist would have 
had the first claim. The Buddhists might 
perhaps also protest against Mr. Kroupa 
characterising the Chinese as pagans with 
‘‘ gods” in their ‘‘ Pantheon’’; and a good 
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many people who helped to erect it may | Such words give life to the page on which 


object to the ‘ English residents of Honolulu ” 
(p. 171) arrogating to themselves the sole 
credit for the monument to Captain Cook in 
Kealakeakua Bay. These slips are never- 
theless of no great moment, except to 
specialists. And specialists, we have seen, 
are not infrequently ‘‘ viri qui docent quod non 
eapiunt ’—in Encyclopaedias and elsewhere. 
Rosert Brown. 








VINET AS A LITERARY CRITIC. 


Etude sur Alexandre Vinet critique littéraire. 
Par Louis Molines. (Paris: Fischbacher.) 


M. Mortnes has set himself the task of sum- 
ming up Vinet’s ideas and the principles of his 
literary criticism. He has done this with care 
and in detail. Although he has purposely 
abstained from biography, he gives us glimpses 
of Vinet’s life in extracts from his correspon- 
dence with Emile Souvestre and Sainte-Beuve. 
What is thus shown makes one wish that more 
place had been allowed to personal matters. 
Vinet’s literary companionship with Sainte- 
Beuve during the year which that distin- 
guished writer spent at Lausanne is a fact, 
and an important one, in the history of French 
literature. The special note of his criticism 
is that it is a fruitful, a productive criticism. 
His literary judgments, according to Sainte- 
Beuve, ‘‘ touch secret places” in the hearts 
of those he judges and “suggest serious 
thoughts.” A writer criticised by Vinet 
learned to know his real self. 

There are things said, and things left un- 
said, by M. Molines (notwithstanding the 
merits of bis book) which make one feel that 
he has not perceived the real charm of Vinet. 
He is at great pains to show that Vinet was 
original—that he owed nothing to personal 
intercourse with contemporary writers; and 
he falls into the error of representing him 
as a man influenced by books and not by 
persons. 

* J’incline 4 croire qu’en réalité Ja seule influ- 
ence étrangére qu'il ait subie est celle du livre.” 
Vinet lived with his books, but he was not 
bookish. An extract from one of his letters 
to Sainte-Beuve, which M. Molines has quoted 
in another place, shows in what spirit Vinet 
read : 

** Quoique vous m’accusiez avec douceur de 
juger des hommes par leurs livres, je veux bien 
vous donner lieu de me le reprocher encore, et 
vous avouer que c’est votre pensée intime, votre 
vrai mot, qui m’attache souvent dans vos 
écrits,” 

M. Molines finds fault with Vinet for 
having ‘‘made himself too little” and de- 
clined opportunities for practical influence. 


“On regrette de le voir se soustraire aux 
charges, on pourrait parfois dire aux obligations 
que lui imposait la confiance de ses amis. Il 
refuse la place de directeur de instruction 
publique dans le canton de Vaud; il refuse Ja 
place de professeur 4 la Faculté de Montauban 
que lui offrait M. Cousin; il refuse la direc- 
tion du journal Le Semeur en alléguant son 
incapacité.”’ 

Vinet gave this reason for his refusal : 


“En me transplantant on m’effeuillerait, et l’on 
serait tout étonn¢ de n’avoir plus entre les mains 
qu’un arbre sec.”’ 





they are written. There is a sympathy 
which it is impossible to withhold from beings 
that will not bear transplanting. Vinet spent 
his first and last years in his native city of 
Lausanne. He enjoyed the happiness so 
touchingly expressed by Mme. de Staél of 
ending life amid the scenes where it began: 


‘‘La tombe rapprochée du berceau semble 
placer sous le méme ombrage toute une vie; 
tandis que les années pass¢es sur un sol ¢tranger 
sont comme des branches sans racine.” 


M. Molines complains that Vinet ‘is not 
appreciated in France as he deserves to be”; 
and he mentions the three reasons given by 
M. Schérer for such want of popularity— 
‘‘Vinet was a foreigner, a Christian, and a 
Protestant.” Unpopularity is a peculiar thing, 
for which three reasons are too many; one is 
enough. That Vinet was a foreigner was no 
reason for his being unpopular in France. As 
a matter of fact, French literary and phbilo- 
sophical innovators in search of a name to 
conjure with have held up names of foreigners 
—Voltaire that of Newton and Locke, Victor 
Hugo that of Shakepere. Vinet was a Pro- 
testant, but no sectarian; and it is not the 
doctrine but the sectarian spirit of Pro- 
testantism which offends the feelings of 
Frenchmen. In a letter to Chauteaubriand 
he says : 


‘* Je suis protestant, il est vrai, mais dans un 
sens si général, si peu historique, que je ne me 
sens ¢tranger dans aucune enceinte lorsque j’y 
retrouve cette foi en la charité divine, ce recours 
au mystére de l’incarnation, et cette bonne 
volonté du repentir, qui sont la consolation, la 
couronne, et l’humble triomphe de notre exist- 
ence foudroy¢e.” 


And Sainte-Beuve says that Vinet was “the 
most sympathetic of Protestants.” 

Vinet was a Christian ; so was Pascal, and 
yet Pascal has had more editors during the 
present century in France than Voltaire. 
But Pascal, though in his latter years he 
became a recluse, imbibed in his youth the 
Parisian esprit de société, when he lived and 
exchanged ideas with men of wit and gallantry. 
Vinet remained what Pascal might have been 
had all his life been spent in a provincial city. 
Small countries, with great neighbours and 
a common language, acquire a taint of pro- 
vincialism. Provincislism was the real cause 
of Vinet’s want of popularity in France. 

What did Vinet really wish for—admirers 
or readers? An author who reaches the 
stage of popularity loses better readers than 
he gains. There is too much of him in circu- 
lation. People think they know him too well 
toread him. He is quoted and misquoted till 
his words are emptied of their sense and 
meaning, and what survives of him is a 
name. Vinet belongs to a class of writers 
who will always find readers, because they 
will never attain popularity. He likened 
himself to a tree that could not bear trans- 
planting; and he has among writers the 
virtues of mountain plants that will not thrive 
in the air of the plain. He was a loveable 
man; there was in his companionship a moral 
tonic that refreshed men of the most various 
intellects, and a few of the best French 
spirits in every generation will turn to Vinet 
for refreshment. 

Wim Markgem. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Duleibel. By Gertrude M. Hayward. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


Claire Brandon, By Frederick Marshall. In 
8 vols. (Blackwood. ) 


The Lloyds of Ballymore. By Rdith Rochfort. 
In 2 vols, (Chapman & Hall ) 


The Captain of the “ Polestar,” and other 
Tales. By A. Conan Doyle. (Longmans.) 


Mrs. Danby Kaufman of Bayswater. By Mrs. 
Mark Herbert. (Digby & Long.) 


Fair Phyllis of Lavender Wharf By James 
Greenwood. (Bristol: Arrowsmith.) 


By the World Forgot By KE. J. Clayden. 
(Frederick Warne.) 


Duleibel is a novel which takes a good deal of 
reading. It is one of the many tes'imonies 
our modern fiction affords to the influence 
exercised by Browning on his generation. 
The author, without being a great creative 
genius, has contrived to seize upon some 
tolerably distinctive types of character and to 
analyse them well. It may be objected that 
her task is the easier for the simple reason 
that the characters are so distinctive. The 
laughing careless Christopher Jocelyn—with- 
out an atom of real character, ‘‘a na*ure Fo 
made up of broken lights and shades that the 
strong force of contrasting tr#its was lost in 
their abundance,” but a universal favourite, 
and beund to win in any game of love—no 
doubt has his counterpart in real life, So has 
his rival, Arthur Scudamore, the local squire, 
who, being gifted wih clever brains and 
artistic tastes, fails to win the s\mpathy of 
his country neighbours and assumes an attitude 
of Byronic cynicism little in keeping with his 
really warm nature. Dulcibel Carwinion the 
heroine, brought up, in companionship with 
her brother Michael, to a stern sense of s¢lf- 
reliance, owing to the gentle weakness of h«r 
father, is neither an unnatural nor unlovable 
person. But where typical: developmen’s ara 
so strongly marked there is less difficulty in 
creating vivid contrasts than where, as for 
instance in some of Georg~ Eliot's novels, tne 
analysis of commonplace characters is an 
especial feature. However, we must not 
quarrel with Miss Haywad over what is 
really a very good novel. She is at fauli, 
perhaps, in allowing her interest in her own 
creations to run away with her; for it is not 
every novel-reader who cares to pursue deep 
studies through three volumes. On the other 
hand, the studies are decidedly artistic in 
execution ; and the author's style exhibits an 
aptitude in choice of metaphor and a power of 
sympathetic description which place her book 
on a high level of merit. More care might 
have been exercised in verifying some of the 
quotations that head the chapters. Horace, 
for instance, never wrote ‘‘ poterisse nasci 
madre pudenda” (vol. i., p. 172) 


If Christian names count for anything, the 
author of Claire Brandon should be of the 
male sex. In that cise, all that can be said 
is that his manner of writing conceals th- fact 
wonderfully well. Mere prolixity, though a 
tolerably frequent characteristic, is not, in- 
deed, the exclusive property of Jady novelists ; 
and it is possible that the industrious attention 
paid in these pages to realistic minuteness, the 
exhaustive parade of sorrow’s vocabulary, and 
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the exuberance of petty detail in the love 
scenes—kissing and all—may be the work of 
a man. But the conception of the heroine, 
a young lady of somewhat narrow-minded 
obstinacy, who makes not only all men but 
all. womankind her slaves, is distinctly 
feminine ; nor is it easy to imagine that 
any one but a woman would have imputed 
moral crime to George Brandon, who, in the 
absence of legal proof of the legitimacy of his 
brother’s daughter, lays successful claim to 
the family estates. There is no lack of 
cultivated thought in the pages of Claire 
Brandon, and, apart from its unnecessary 
length, it is not a badly conceived novel in 
respect of plot. It faults seem mainly due to 
crudeness and inexperience in writing. The 
dialogues want mendiog. They are like pro- 
fessorial lectures. Every abstract term under 
the sun is trotted out for definition and dis- 
cussed in polished essayist style on the spur 
of the moment by ordinary society loungers. 
The characters aleo want mending. They start 
with a certain amount of individuality, which 
in many cases they quickly lose and become a 
mere reflex of the writer’s own mind. And 
surely the inanities of Ly:ton and Disraeli at 
their worst are more than parodied by a writer 
who, in the absorbing moment of a love 
declaration, can represent his hero and heroine 
as ficding time for talk like this: 

‘*Then, sweet Claire, remember ever that 
Nature, who is love, looked on us and rejoiced 
mg we told our love to each other and to 
er. 

‘“What a radiant omen for our love!” 
sighed Claire. ‘‘What a tender and undying 
witness of its birth! How gloriously privileged 
we are, Conrad, to tell each other our avowal 
in the presence of such a confidant! Look! 
- . + Feel! . . . She casts over us the 
protection of her royalty, the grace of her 
_simplicity, the eternity of her fidelity! In our 

hours of trial we will remind each other of this 
enchanting scene, of this incomparable moment, 
and we will find encouragement and fortitude 
in the memory of our beginning,” &c., &c. 
In truth, the sentiments of these two lovers 
towards one another are, throughout the book, 
80 aggravatingly ecstatic as to encourage in 
the reader a cynical hope that their married 
life may produce some compensatory dis- 
illusions. 


It is impossible to bestow upon The Lloyds 
of Ballymore anything more than that faint 
sort of praise which is often tantamount to 
condemnation. As a mere story it is fairly 
well told ; and though of reflective analysis, or 
startling contrasts of character, or dramatically 
devised situations, no trace can be found, 
there is life enough in the descriptions of 
country scenes and Hibernian peasantry to 
make the book acceptsble to Irish readers. 
John Lloyd, the leading figure in the first 
volume, an improvident Irish landlord, is 
murdered by moonlighters, the assassins 
being two of bis own tenants. The im- 
poverished family remove to Dublin, where 
young Tom Lloyd, the heir, now a bank clerk, 
is suspected of a robbery and tried at the 
assizes. Though acquitted of the charge, he 
loses bis post ; and the suspicion attaching to 
his name has the effect of putting an end for 
a time to more than one matrimonial alliance, 
until the mystery is cleared up by the death- 
bed confession of the real culprit. There is 
nothing very original in‘any of this, and 





little in the exe.uti n to Jift the book out of 
a rather dull level of homely mediocrity. Miss 
Rochfort should, in particular, avoid padding 
her novel with dialogues largely composed of 
irrelevant gossip, and with reiterated de- 
scriptions of toilet details and the dinner 
menu. 


Hardly more than twelve months have 
elapsed since Dr. Conan Doyle astonished 
and delighted the world with the narrative 
of Micah Clarke; and when another work b 
his hand is announced, one rushes to it wit 
eager expectancy. It is no little disappoint- 
ment to find that 7he Captain of the ‘‘ Pole- 
star,” and other Tales, is a mere réchauffé of 
productions that have already seen the light 
in various magazines. One looked for a 
prodigy, and, behold, a potboiler! Apart from 
this legitimate grumble, there is nothing to 
be said in disparagement of the stories them- 
selves, which are ten in number, and are, on 
the whole, of that high class which might be 
expected of the author. ‘‘John Huxford’s 
Hiatus” is delightfully pathetic, and ‘‘ The 
Parson of Jackman’s Gulch” is remarkable for 
what might be called in stage pbraee a 
‘‘gereaming ”’ dénouement. The writer has a 
tendency to coquette with the supernatural 
world and unexplained psychical phenomena. 
The practice is excusable perhaps in short 
magazine stories, but might fatally:discredit 
a sustained work. 


In respect of title, Mrs. Danby Kaufman, 
of Bayswater, may seem to be an imitation of 
Mr. Barnes of New York and Mr. Potter of 
Texas. Though not distinguished by any of 
the bewildering intricacy of manoeuvre and 
unceasing restlessness of movement that 
characterise the two latter works, Mrs. 
Herbert’s novel is not without solid merits of 
its own. Mrs. Danby Kaufman herself is a 
sort of femme terrible, fast in her habits, 
heartlessly indifferent to her husband and 
children, and possessed of a bitter tongue and 
satirical pen which have served to alienate, 
through fear or disgust, most of her more 
reputable acquaintances, and even the mem- 
bers of her own family. That a woman of 
this sort should be brought to shame and 
repentance at the close of the book is only 
fitting and natural; but that her expiation 
should be represented as consummated by her 
joining the ranks of the Salvation Army is 
hardly likely to pass for a thoroughly satis- 
factory ending. The chief interest of the 
story centres in Ethel Bright, who, as a girl, 
had been persuaded by Mrs. Kaufman, then 
Joan Sival, to go through a ceremony of 
marriage with her brother Jack, and lives 
in constant dread of her present husband 
finding out the secret. The tale exhibits 
considerable originality of conception, and is 
worth perusal. 


Arrowsmith’s sensational series, which had 
the good fortune to be brought into notice by 
Mr. Hugh Conway’s Called Back, and which 
has since been reinforced by more worthy 
productions, now adds to its list a blood- 
curdling and thoroughly characteristic story 
called Fair Phyllis of Lavender Wharf, by 
James Greenwood, the famous ‘ Amateur 
Casual.” It is a narrative which exhibits in 
happiest perfection the writer’s laborious] 
acquired knowledge of the morality and habits 
of London’s lowest grades of society. Such 





paragons of murderous ferocity and devilish 
cunning as are here exhibited to view in the 
brothers Mungo and Judas Marks, with the 
feminine complements of the picture, as 
represented by the elderly hag, Nan Spurway, 
and the beautiful demon, Phyllis—surname 
unknown—could only be properly depicted by 
one who had made the study peculiarly his 
own. There is no doubt that this is a good 
shillingsworth—in its way. 

By the World Forgot is a very pretty little 
tale, and Miss Clayden ought to be heard of 
again as a novelist. The subject is not 
particularly original—what subjects are now- 
adays ?—but the charm inherent in well-drawn 
characters is independent of the limited con- 
ditions of actual life. And everything here 
is actual life The well-meaning vicar and 
his worldly-minded, domineering wife; Mr. 
Grey, the broken-down literary man, tabooed 
by the vicarage, and, as a consequence, b 
local society, on account of agnostic proclivi- 
ties; his daughter Helen, inte!lectually— 
through training a femme d’esprit, and socially 
—through force of circumstances—an ingénue ; 
Allan Aubrey, the roving artist—this, it must 
be confessed, is a little too heckneyed—and 
many other characters, are people we know 
by heart. The merit of the novel lies in its 
treatment, which is rather in the style of 
Mrs. Henry Wood ; and those who like Mrs, 
Henry Wood will like this imitation. 

JoHN Barrow ALLEN. 








SOME CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


The Birds of Aristophanes. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes, by W. W. Merry. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press.) No lover of the Aristophanic 
comedy will regret meeting the Rector of 
‘Lincoln College in the sacred precincts, Asin 
his edition of the Frogs, so here, Dr. Merry 
shows the indispensable quality of being uptothe 
fun of thething, as well astotherequired scholar- 
ship. He can see that the Aristophanic irony 
permeates the whole piece, and that the gaudy 
triumph of Peithetaerus at the end is as much 
a ‘*Rogue’s March” to the rogue himself as 
to the Athenian audience. Wisdom and 

sparkle in the depths of this torrent of 
extravagant fun, like the gold in Pactolus; 
but the solemn political lesson supposed to be 
enforced by the rs has been far too solemnly 
contemplated and investigated. Viewed as the 
main object of the drama, it obscures its 
brilliancy and throws the whole thing out of 
perspective. There is a lesson—a sound and 
solemn one—in the career of Falstaff; but 
fancy taking it from that point of view 
throughout! It was, we suppose, necessary to 
thrash out anew the much-thrashed straw of 
Siivern’s essay ; but Dr. Merry, as might be 
expected, does so briefly (Introd. Pp. 14-18), 
recognising that characteristics and foibles, 
not incidents and expeditions, are the butt of 
Aristophanes. The notes seem to us to avoid 
the extremes—scantiness and superfiuity— 
very well. It is hardly true to say (1-39) that 
rérteyes or cicadas “in no way resemble” 
grasshoppers, with which they are often 
confounded, Resemblance there is, though not 
identity. We confess to an impression that 
(lL. 177) s:acrpaphooum =‘ squint” rather than 
‘‘wring my neck.” Some of Dr. Merry’s 
arn Hs are extremely felicitous, ¢.g., 1. 1421 
‘“eb0) . TeAAtvns, ‘straight for Pellene,’ a 
village in Achaia, famous for the manufacture 


Y | of warm woollen cloaks—as we might say to 
Ulster.” Again, 1, 298, ‘‘the «npdros is called 
| xeipddos, to suggest xefpw, and so point an 
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allusion to the well-known barber Sporgilus. 
As though we called the bird not a ‘dipper’ 
but a ‘clipper.’ But why so practised a 
teacher as the Rector of Lincoln should think 
it necessary to construe the substantives in ll. 
527-8, passes comprehension; and the same 
may be said of such notes as those on ll. 
1155-1159. To conspire against the use of the 
lexicon is to conspire against scholarship. 


The Iphigeneia at Aulis. With Introduction 
and Notes by Clinton E. 8. Headlam. (Cam- 
bridge: University Press.) Mr. Headlam, with 
an enthusiasm that sits well on an editor, says 
of this play that 


in its conception and execution it is worthy of 
¢ at his best. . . : bay pF ses - trace 
of failing power or enfee udgment. . . . 
Rarely, if ae has the mingled ‘ckdemnens and 
dignity of Euripides secured him a more splendid 
triumph.”’ : 

The reading world has not, we think, as a rule 
taken so favourable a view. Partly from the 
impression that the play lacks the last touches 
of the poet; partly from suspected interpola- 
tions; partly from the natural sequel having 
been earlier produced—the play has been, not 
indeed disregarded, but somewhat depreciated. 
To us, the opening scene appears most drama- 
oo conceived. The character of Iphigeneia, 
if it does not quite, as Mr. Headlam thinks, 
‘‘exhibit the hand of a master,” is certainly 
one of Euripides’s finest creations, missing only 
by 2 little the supreme success of Sophocles’s 
‘Antigone ; Agamemnon is asketch of hesitancy. 
worthy of Clough, though not of Shakspere; 
Achilles has the charm of a direct and soldierly 
character. But the element of greatness is 
absent from the play as a whole, though an 
admirable pathos pervades it. The introductory 
matter (pp. vii.-xxviii) prefixed by Mr. Headlam 
is concise and interesting. The chronological 
table of art, literature, and politics, comprised 
in the Euripidean period is useful, and might, 
we think, be profitably appended to other 
editions of Euripides for beginners. The notes 
are, we think, a little too frequent, though 
they are as a rule concisely expressed, and 
avoid for the most part that disastrous com- 
petition with the lexicon which spoils both boys 
and editions. We observe that, on 1. 919, Mr. 
Headlam quotes oléppav rérpa from Aeschylus, 
and 4ép0érovs xdyos from Sophocles (without 
giving the references) as examples of emphasis 
alling on the first part of the compound—i.e., 
olos, op@és. But such is not Mr. Tucker's 
view of d:d¢pwr rérpa, in his new edition of the 
Supplices ; as to bp0émous, it differs, we suppose, 
from ép%s as “upstanding” differs from 
“* upright,” i.¢., one personifies the figure a 
little more. After all, we talk of the “ foot” 
ofa hill. The note on 1. 447 seems to unravel 
the passage skilfully. On the whole, this isa 
promising piece of work. 


Pliny’s Letters. Books i. and ii. With 
Introduction, Notes, and Plans. By J. Cowan. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Cowan has done a very 
useful piece of work in adding two books of 
Pliny’s Letters to ‘‘Macmillan’s Classical 
Series.” He has selected, it is true, but a small 
portion of his author ; but that portion he has 
explained and illustrated fully. He has taken 
pains to sag Resa where the constructions 
employed by Pliny differ from those of Cicero ; 
and his notes constitute a useful lesson in 
Latinity and the history of Latinity, as well as 
in the interpretation of the author’s meaning. 
The introduction, on the life of the younger 
Pliny, is one of the best workings-up of the in- 
dispensable article by Mommsen which we have 
seen. It was a happy idea to give at full-length 
two of the extant inscriptions which refer to 
the younger Pliny; but it is surely not right 
to explain © * PLINIO‘L* F* OVF * CAECILIO * 
SECVNDO by saying that ovF = Oufentinus; it 





is the regular abbreviation for Ou/entina(tribu). 
In Letter, i., 22, 6, in toga negotiisque versatur, 
though Mr. Cowan probably understands it as 
we do, his translation (‘‘his duties as a 
citizen”) is hardly explicit enough. The word 
toga already contains the idea which is 
expanded in the next sentence by advocatione, 
and means the legal profession, just as it seems 
to do in Tacitus, Annals xi, 7, 


The Histories of Tacitus. Books III.-V. 
With Introduction and Notes. By A. D. 
Godley. (Macmillan.) This continuation of a 
work which has already been noticed in the 
AcADEMY is marked by growing independence 
and self-confidence in the editor. Relying less 
on what has been done before him, he makes 
his own notes, and he has a very good idea of 
where a passage calls for explanation and a 
learner for help. Nor are his notes merely 
explanatory. They often point out—and very 
neatly, too—where and how the syntax of 
Tacitus differs from that of Cicero. On the 
whole, this useful little edition should be 
popular and widely used. But we have, of 
course, occasionally to dissent from Mr. Godley 
on some points of interpretation. We doubt 
whether cl-mentiam in iii. 19 by itself = famam 
clementiae; more probably that meaning is 
acquired by the hendiadys clementiam et gloriam. 
In iii. 23 vincla can hardly be ‘ chains,’’ for 
chains could not be cut in a hurry by two 
soldiers; rather ‘‘ropes.’”’ In iv. 86 intellige- 
bantur artes, 8g., we cannot clearly understand 

. Godley’s note; but we are inclined to 
take the «4 as Mr. W. H. Simcox did, 
making the obsequium to be that of the 
bystanders, who took good care not to offend 
either Mucianus or Domitianus by letting out 
what they saw. By some curious accident Mr. 
Godley prints (with Halm) piatos in iii. 25, but 
comments on the reading placatos. On p. 148 
and in index read ‘“‘ Vipstanus Messalla” for 
‘* Valerius Messalla.” 


Selections from Valerius Maximus. With Notes 
by W. R. Inge. (Rivingtons.) The series of 
‘* Selections from Classical Authors ” to which 
this little volume belongs, is intended to give 
young people ‘‘a first acquaintance with the 
great writers of Greece and Kome.” Mr. Inge 
shows a good deal of wisdom as well as of taste 
in his choice of passages; and the young 
reader ought to get plenty of amusement out 
of Valerius’s tales. But the extreme slightness 
of the commentary makes it difficult to say 
much of it. There is not nearly enough help 
—especially grammatical help or downright 
explanation of the meaning—for pupils trying 
to get a first acquaintance with a Latin author. 
So many legitimate difficulties are passed over 
that we fancy Mr. Inge must have forgotten 
his own schooldays, The obscuring punctua- 
tion of p. 17, 1. 9, too, will be found puzzling to 
schoolboys; and sc will the unheard-of con- 
cessoribus printed for consessoribus on p. 19. In 
the story which Valerius Maximus tells after 
Cicero in Book VIII. (p. 192 here), we should 
like to hear the translation of causae periclitantis 
argumentum well discussed. Mr. Inge-under- 
stands it to mean that Cicero “found a new 
argument for the defendant.” But, then, what 
becomes of periclitantis? Why should not the 
words mean that Cicero pointed to a proof of 
his adversary’s case being a shaky one ? 


The Ethics of Aristotle. Analysed, Anno- 
tated, and Translated for Oxford Passmen. By 
8S. H. Jeyes. (W. H. Allen.) Although Mr. 
Jeyes has written a manual of the passman’s 
portion of the Hthics—and a very good manual, 
too—he knows well how little the help given 
by such works can take the place of personal 
study. “Candidates,” he says, ‘“‘are recom- 


mended to begin by going once or twice 





| through the whole of the Greek text” ; and, if | 


- = es 
the really will do that, then we believe that, 
with Mr. Jeyes’s aid into the bargain, they 
will be sure of passing their examination. Mr. 
Jeyes’s analysis and notes are clear and business- 
like; and, in nearly every case where we have 
tried the translation upon test-passages, we 
have found it satisfactory. There is, however, 
one passage in which Mr. Jeyes is certainly 
wrong, and there is one in which we think he 
is wrong. The former is Book iii 5, 7, 
Oepualvecdar } Gdryeiv. He translates it ‘to 
feel hot or cold”; and we are not surprised, for 
the occurrence of @epuaivecda: has lured many 
a translator to his doom. In iv. 8, 9 he renders 
the last sentence, ‘In this spirit will a refined 
and generous man govern his conduct, being 
like a law to himself.” But surely the oftws 
tec means that he will act as if there really 
were a law putting a limit upon jeers; for he 
will be his own law. The usefulness of the book 
would be increased if the top of each page had 
some indication of where we are in the text. 


Cornelit Taciti de Vita et Moribus Julit 
Agricolue Liber. Ad fidem codicum edidit 
A. E. Schéne. (Berlin: Calvary; London: 
Nutt.) Dr. Schéne has issued a rather boldl 
emended edition of the Agricola. In the tas 
of correcting the text of Tacitus where it is, or 
seems to be, faulty, he makes more use of 
the poets than previous critics have done. He 
appears to have started from the admitted fact 
that Tacitus’s expressions are coloured by his 
studies in poetry, and are, indeed, often 
adapted from poets ; to have read himself full 
of the Roman pty of a certain period; and 
then to have fallen upon the text of Tacitus 
with a determination that poetry shall give 
him the key to all that is hard. He adduces 
many curious parallels of languages, which we 
are glad to have ; and he ventures many correc- 
tions which cannot be so readily accepted. 
Some prose-writers, too, however, are pressed 
to yield parallels; as when Livy's pari nobili- 
tate (44 1) is adduced in favour of altering quae 
equestris nobilitas est (Agric. 4) into aequae 
age nobilitatis, which, indeed, is nearer to 
the MSS. In chap. 15 he prefers malum to 
manus (alterius manus centuriones), and explains 
by alterius mal+fici homines, centuriones ; com- 
paring a rather dissimilar phrase of Cicero, 
who calls Verres calamitas Siculorum. But 


these suggestions are comparatively conserva- 
tive. 


_ Sophokles’ Kénig Oidipus, Fiir den Schul- 
gebrauch herausgegeben von Friedrich Schu- 
bert. (Leipzig: Freytag.) German school- 
books are often great offenders in the matter 
of paper and print. If this little edition 
still leaves something to be desired in 
the former matter—the paper being neither 
quite white nor quite untransparent, the print 
and: margin, &c., on the other hand, are ex- 
cellent—it is a pleasure to read and »nnotate 
under such conditions. The ‘ Kinleitang,” 
and the *‘ Anhang” on “‘ Das Theaterwesen in 
Athen,” are, as they should be, common to the 
series, of which we have already seen the 
Antigone. We observe in the text a certain 
leaning to some drastic copjectures—e.y. in 
1, 1098 the conjecture xopav is adopted for 4pa, 
unnecessarily, we think. In the same. chorus 
the MSS. reading, Mads dpero.Bdra mpooredacdeis’, 
is defective by one syllable after the second 
word. Herr Schubert accordingly adopts the 
reading A¢xrpos reAaccio’, But, as Jebb sees, 
Lachmann’s conjecture, warpbs medacOcio’, is 
better, as explaining the corruption, rarpds 
having been written mpoc. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

AN influential committee, consisting of heads 
of houses, professors, and tutors, has invited 
the members of the International Congress of 
Orientalists to hold their next meeting at 
Oxford. Prof. Max Miiller has been asked to 
accept the presidency of the congress. The 
invitation has been accepted; and the standing 
committee has elected an international com- 
mittee, in which each European country will 
be represented by one scholar. Among these 
representatives are Kuenen,  Dillmann, 
Whitney, Biibler, Schefer, Guidi, Lieblein, 
von Rosen, Landberg, Naville, Midhat Bey, 
&c. The congress is to take pluce in 1892, 


AN interesting discovery has been made in 
Manchester. Mr. J. E. Cornish, the well-known 
bookseller, possesses an extensive stock of old 
books end MSS., including a collection from 
which there came, some years ago, the original 
score of Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” now one of the 
treasures of Buckingham Palace. Mr. Cornish’s 
hope of finding other Handel autographs has 
not yet been realised ; but Dr. Henry Watson, 
in examining the musical MSS., has come across 
several in the handwriting of Mozart. There 
are two of the concertos written in his child- 
hood, and several numbers of “ Mithridate,” 
the opera which came into being when the 
musician was at Milan in 1770. These Mozart 
autographs, like the Handel MSS. already 
mentioned, form part of the collection formerly 
owned by Mr. Thomas Kerslake of Bristol. 


Messrs. RIVINGTON will publish very shortly 
a new text of the Divina Commedia, carefully 
revised, with the sid of the most recent 
editions and collations, by Mr. A. J. Butler, 
well known to Dante scholars for his prose 
translation of the Purgatorio and Paradiso. 
Fifty copies will be specially printed on 
Japanese paper. 

Mr. GLADSTONE has entrusted the late Sir 
Stephen Glynne’s Notes on the Churches of 
Lancashire and Cheshire to Canon Atkinson, 
Vicar of Bolton, who is editing them for the 
Chetham Society, with supplementary notes. 


Mr. WHISTLER has consented to allow an 
authorised edition of The Gentle Art of Making 
Enemies to be published by Mr. William 
Heinemann. It will contain some things not 
included in the piratical edition, which has 
been surreptitiously introduced. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will also be the publisher 
of two new books by Mr. Robert Buchanan : 
The Moment After, a story in one volume ; and 
a collection of essays entitled The Coming 
Terror. 

Mr. FREDERICK J. CROWEST is writing a 
biography of Cherubini for Messrs. Sampson 
Low & Co’s Series of ‘‘ Great Musicians.” 


THE last two volumes of the Memoirs of 
Duke Ernest will be issued by Messrs, Reming- 
ton & Co, in about a week’s time ; and also a 
new work by Dr. Gordon Stables, entitled The 
Mystery of a Millionaire’s Grave. 


Messrs. W. SmitH & InNEs have in the 
press a new volume by Mr. John Watson, en- 
titled Nature and Woodcraft, which will be 
illustrated by Mr. G. E. Lodge; and also 
Truth with Honour, a story by C. R. Coleridge 
and M. Bramston. 


AN anonymous work, entitled, God in His 
World: an Interpretation, reported to be by 
the editor of one of the leading American 
magazines, is announced for immediate publica- 
tion by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Messrs. MeruvEn & Co. will publish at an 
early date Ouriosities of the Church, by Mr. 
William Andrews. It consists of a series of 
studies of singular services, curious customs, 
remarkable records, ancient accounts, and other 
old-time lore. 





Mr. Davin WinGArtE, known in Scotland as 
“the collier poet”—to whom a pension of 
£50 on the Civil List was granted in 1882, at 
the same time as to Mr. Edwin Waugh—pro- 
poses to issue a selection of verses from his 
four volumes, which are now all out of print. 
The only long poem given entire will be 
‘‘ Annie Weir’; the rest will be short lyrics. 
There will also be a portrait of the author, 
finely engraved. The volume is to be pub- 
lished by subscription, through Messrs, Kerr 
& Richardson, 89 Queen Street, Glasgow. 


Miss VERA KARSLAND and her brother, Mr. 
Collis Karsland, have collaborated in the 
writing of a sensational story, which will be 
published shortly by Messrs. Trischler under 
the title of The Witness Box, or the Murder of 
Mr. A.B.C. 


Mr. F. 8. Ex.is has sent to the Clarendon 
Press the first part of his Shelley Lexical 
Concordance, which he hopes to finish for the 
Shelley centenary in 1892. His careful work 
has naturally found out the Philological 
Society’s Dictionary readers. They evidently 
did not note—or the sub-editors and editor 
missed—Shelley’s use of ‘‘the Above” for 
God, and ‘‘aught” as an adjective for 
‘‘any”: neither of these appears in the New 
English Dictionary, though ‘‘aught” 
” we ” occurs several times in Shelley’s 
works. 


THE Religious Tract Society has just made a 
grant of £20 towards the production of The 
Pilgrim’s Progress for the blind in the island of 
Formosa. It will be published in the Braille 
type, which the Chinese are now able them- 
selves to prepare, and will be the eighty-fifth 
version of Bunyan’s book. 


On Friday next, May 2, Messrs. Sotheby 
will sell what is described as ‘‘ a portion of the 
valuable library of a gentleman.” It consists 
mainly of that class of books which were more 
sought after a few years ago than they are 
now—productions of the Aidine press, other 
early printed classics, French engravings of the 
last century, English engravings of the early 
part of the present century, art books generally, 
and topographical works. All are choicely 
bound, and in beautiful condition, 


Str Joun Lvussock’s bill for amending the 
Public Libraries Acts will again be considered 
at the adjourned meeting of the Library Asso- 
ciation, to be held at 20 Hanover Square, on 
Thursday next, May 1, at 5 p.m. Sir John 
Lubbock has promised to take part in the dis- 
cussion, and visitors are invited to attend. 


A MEETING of the Marlowe Memorial Com- 
mittee was held on Friday last, April 18, in the 
rooms of the Lord Chief Justice, at the Law 
Courts. Lord Ooleridge took the chair; and 
among those present were Mr. A. H. Bullen, 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier, Mr. Edmund Gosse, 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, Mr. Joseph Knight, 
Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. Justin H. McCarthy, 
and Mr. James Ernest Baker (hon. sec.), It 
was announced that Mr. E. Onslow Ford had 
consented to design the monument, Mr. Bram 
Stoker stated that Mr. Irving and Miss 
Ellen Terry proposed to contribute £100 from 
the pales f of their readings in St. James’s 
Hall next July. A sub-committee was appointed 
to organise a dramatic performance at one of 
the principal theatres. Many members of the 
dramatic profession have signified their willing- 
ness to promote the success of the undertaking. 


Wrirs all Shakspere students, we welcome 
eagerly the new volume of Dr. H. Furness’s 
Variorum edition—the eighth, containing ‘‘ As 
You Like It.” He has done his work at 
it with more zest, we think, than in any of his 
previous volumes. Rosalind has charmed him. 
And, though he has fleeted his time carefully, 
instead of carelessly, he has lived in the golden 





world of ths heroine’s bright smiles; and he 
tells us it is all ‘‘as I like it, and as you like it 
too.” This book is a pleasant message from 
over sea from one of our kin, an honoured 
worker for many years past at our great poet, 
and fully sustains the American selector’s and 
critic’s reputation. May he live long to edit 
every play of Shakspere’sin like style! The 
failure of the Germans to understand and 
appreciate Rosalind makes Dr. Furness specially 
insist on the Englishness of her, and of the whole 
play; and he humorously proposes to students 
of anthropology one of Shakspere’s comedies 
‘‘as the supreme and final test in determining 
nationality, at least as between the Gallic, the 
Teutonic, and the Anglo-Saxon races.” But 
though George Sand’s fascination by Jaques is 
unaccountable, surely the elder Théophile 
Gautier’s fascination by Rosalind, in Made- 
moiselle de Maupin, would satisfy even Dr. 
Furness; but he hus evidently never heard of 
it. For the sources of the plot, he has re- 
printed much of ‘‘Gamelyn,” and all Lodge’s 
** Rosalynde ” ; he gives a full sketch of George 
Sand’s ‘‘ Comme il vous plaira,” discusses the 
duration of the action, and the costume, gives 
a list of the music—using the New Shakspere 
Society’s list, &c.—and a good selection of 
notes and criticisms. 


Correction.—Mr. John Taylor writes to com- 
plain that his paper on “ Lear,” read before 
t he Clifton Shakspere Society, was misreported 
in the ACADEMY of last week (p. 272). It was 
Kent, and not the poet himself, whom he said 
deserved the treatment of the stocks. 








THE FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES, 


THE next number of Hermathena, to be pub- 
lished on May 1, will contain reviews of Owen's 
‘* Tristia,’’ by Dr. Robinson Ellis; of Verrall’s 
‘¢‘ Agamemnon ” and Tucker’s ‘‘ Supplices,” by 
Prof. Tyrrell; and of Ellis’s ‘‘ Commentary on 
Catullus,” by Mr. Starkie. There will also 
articles and reviews by Profs. Gwynn, 
haffy, Abbott, Palmer, and by Dr. Quarry, 
Mr, Purser, and Mr. Bury. 


Amone the articles in the May number of 
Education will be a strong plea for German 
versus Latin, by Mr. H. W. Eve, Head 
Master of London University College School ; 
an article on ‘‘Cambridge,” with several 
illustrations; and an interview with Dr. 
Richard Wormell, to whom the cause of higher 
commercial education is so much indebted, 
accompanied by a full-page portrait. 


Among the illustrations in the next number 
of the Art Review will be reproductions of Fritz 
von Uhde’s ‘‘Grace” and ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount”; also of Alfred East’s ‘‘ Kioto,” 
‘* Fujiama,” and ‘Lake Biwa.” Miss Eliza- 
beth Craigmyle contributes a poem entitled 
“Our Lady of Melancholia”; Mr. Frederick 
Wedmore a review of Mr. Sharp’s recent 
Browning; Miss Helen Zimmern an article on 
Antonio Foggazzaro; and Mr. H. 8. Salt an 
article on Thoreau’s Poetry. Among the other 
contributions are ‘‘ Heine on Music” ; ‘* Mont- 
pellier,” by Mrs. Anna Geddes; and ‘The 
Portraits of Henrietta, Duchess of Orleans,” by 
Mrs. Henry Ady. 


THE May number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘‘The Greater Brotherhood,” by 
Mr. Felix Moscheles; “Irish Wit and 
Humour,” by Mr. O'Connor Power; 
“ Courage,” by Mr. Bar; and the conclusion 
of Mr. Engel’s paper on the “Foreign Policy 
of Russian Tsardom.” 

Mr, WitL1AmM HEINEMANN will shortly issue 
an English edition, under the charge of a 
London editor, of Ar Interchange, an American 
— magazine which was founded in 
1878. 
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UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Futt term began at Cambridge last week ; 
at Oxford it will begin to-day. 


Pror. Max Mituer has been re-elected 
Gifford lecturer at Glasgow for a second term 
of two years. At St. Andrews, Prof. Edward 
Caird, of Glasgow, has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Andrew Lang. 


TuE university of Heidelberg has conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Theology on 
Prof. Robertson Smith, in recognition of his 
distinguished services to the early history of 
religion. 

ARCHDEACON FARRAR has been appointed 
Lady Margaret’s preacher at Cambridge for the 
ensuing year. 


THE general board of studies at Cambridge 
recommend that the readership in Talmudic, 
vacant by the death of Dr. Schiller-Szinessy, 
be suppressed ; that the sum of £200 a year be 
added to the stipend assigned to Prof. Bensley, so 
long as he lectures for three terms in each year 
on Aramaic; and that £100 per annum be 
devoted to the teaching of Talmudic. For the 
present term, Mr. Lowe is continuing some of 
Dr. Schiller-Szinessy’s lectures. 


Pror. J. W. Hares, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, proposes to deliver a course of six 
lectures during the present term on ‘‘Shak- 
spere’s Tragedies.” 

Mr. J. Y. BucHANAN, the university lecturer 
in geography at Cambridge, is lecturing this 
term on “‘ Oceanography.” 


THE annual report of Manchester New 
College, the hundred and fourth since the 
foundation in 1786, is of special interest as 
being the first since the removal to Oxford, 
where it is now temporarily established at 90 
High Street, in the rooms vacated by Mans- 
field College. A site for a permanent building 
has been purchased ; and Mr. 8. B. Worthing- 
ton, of Manchester, a member of the committee, 
has drawn upplans. It is estimated that the 
total expenditure required will be £49,000, 
towards which donations of nearly £33,000 
have already been —— During the past 
year the library has received two valuable 
additions—about one thousand books collected 
by the late Dr, Charles Beard for his special 
studies on the history of the Reformation in 
Germany and of Port ay ot and one half of 
thelibrary of University Hall, mainly consist- 
ing of general literature. 


THE Rev. Richard F. Clarke, 8.J., formerly 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, has published a 
pamphlet on University Education in Ireland 
(Longmans), which may fairly be taken to re- 
— the views of the Catholic hierarchy. 

hat is asked for is the establishment of a 
Catholic university college in Dublin, by the 
side of Trinity College; and of a similar Pres- 
byterian college at Belfast. At each of these, 
as also at Trinity, there should be a conscience 
clause; and no public money should be applied 
pal the endowment of any theological professor- 
ship. 

THE Barlow Lectures on Dante at University 
College, London, will be delivered this year by 
Prof. A. Farinelli on Tuesdays and Fridays 
during May and June at 3p.m. The lectures, 
which are free to the public, will be delivered 
in Italian. The inaugural lecture, on May 2, 
= devoted to ‘“‘The Life and Times of 

ante. 


_ THE council of Owen’s College, Manchester, 
invite applications for the post of Cobden 
lecturer in political economy. The stipend 


will be £150 per annum, together with a share 
of fees, 





The corporation of Harvard University has 
authorised the publication of two monographs 
which it is hoped may form the beginning of a 
series. The first will be A History of the Veto 
Power in the United States, by Edward Camp- 
bell Mason, instructor in political economy. 
The second will be An Introduction to the Stu 
of Federal Governments, by Albert Bushne 
Hart, assistant professor of history. This will 
contain an historical introduction, with brief 
sketches of the rise and institutions of the 
principal federal governments which have 
existed from the establishment of the Greek 
federations to the present day. To each sketch 
will be appended a brief critical wees po 
Then will follow a parallel arrangement of the 
texts, in English, of the four most — 
federal constitutions—those of janada, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the United States. 
There will be an appendix containing a list of 
special authorities on federal government, and 
of references to discussions in more general 
works, These on will be published in 
England by Mr. Edward Arnold. 








ORIGINAL VERSE, 


ON THE TOMB OPENED IN CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL, MARCH 7, 1890. 


Wirt a pillared tomb beneath the roof 

Of England’s greatest church, a Prelate’s bones 

For full six hundred years have lain aloof 

From all a restless people’s shouts and groans, 

And busy life that still our nation owns. 

Behold! the lid is lifted ; look and say 

Whose be the ring, the crozier dight with stones ? 

Whose be the broidered stole? the rich array 

That clings in faded pomp around this moulder- 
ing clay? 

Oh, tell us, England’s scholars, if ye can, 

Is this the courtly Hunert’s mitred head? 

Or is it his who won the rights of man 

With England’s Barons from a tyrant dr 


ead, 


And made our homes our castles? Hast thou | § 


re 

The glorious tale? Then by these relics kneel, 

a ~ thank kind Heaven that Sreruen LanaTon 
Our noble sires to found the people’s weal 

Deep on the solid rock—a tower of triple steel. 


The rock of equal justice, equal law, 

— Britain’s power is rooted, ‘whence her 
ame, 

Up-springing through the ages, fills with awe 

yen vassal-realm of older name ; 

And —— yet the seed may claim 

~~ m this hand. Oh, power of steadfast 


Ob, might of daring! which through blood and 

ame 

Could nerve this once warm heart to cope with ill— 

= a bounteous God, be with our country 
still ! 


Lay, lay his cold limbs to their rest once more ; 

Bid busy pencil trace each fading line 

Of robe and chalice ; call out curious lore 

Toread aright each jewel’s graven sign. 

But see ye lose not what is more divine ! 

Ye cannot shut it in the tomb—’twill spread, 

A part of England’s common air; no shrine 

Oan hold the love of Truth, whose royal tread 

Makes waste worlds bloom with life, and fain 
would wake the dead. 


Aanes 8. LEwIs. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE Jewish Quarterly Review opens with a 
valuable article by Prof. Freudenthal on the 
supposed traces of Greek philosophy in the 
Septuagint. The discussion of words like 
wuxh, ppévnois, &e., leads to a decided answer 
in the negative. Dr. Kohut seeks to show, by 
a simple juxtaposition of passages, that the 
primitive legends of the Avesta and the Bun- 





= 


dahesh are based upon Gen. i.-xi. Mrs. von 
Glehn and Mr. Jacobs treat of Browning as a 
religious teacher. Prof. Graetz eloquently traces 
the present significance of Judaism. Mrs, H. 
Lucas interestingly describes a Jewish mother’s 
views of religious education. Prof. D. Kauf- 
mann gives an account of Don Joseph Nassi, 
founder of colonies in the Holy Land and of 
the community of Cori in the Campagna, and 
adds from original documents fresh material 
for the history of the Venetian Jews. Mr. 
Montefiore takes a survey of Kuenen’s Onder- 
zoek—a, serious task of which the writer acquits 
himself with equal modesty and thoroughness. 
Dr. Neubauer and Mr, Jacobs have a friendly 
discussion on English Massorites, and Mr. 


Simmons gives the Arabic text of Maimun’s 
Letter of Consolation, which he has already 
translated. 


Tue April Livre Moderne opens with a col- 
lection of notes on “ Bibliophiles et Biblio- 
poles,” some of which are not destitute of a 
certain combativeness. Let us trust that M. 
Uzanne will not allow that peace of books 
which passeth all praise to be often broken by 
asperities of the kind. Amends are made in- 
deed by some delightful sketches of Monselt’s 
inserted in a later article, but on the whole the 
number is a little ‘‘ thin,” 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE, 
BrcxkHavs, H. Shakespeares Mac die Schil- 
lersche Bearbeitung. Lei $ pe ~ M. 
Bucuaortz, A. Geschichte der Buchdruckerkunast in 
Riga 1588—1883. Mitau: Besthorn. 15 M. 
DAEMESTETER, James. Ohants populaires des Afghans, 
Paris: Leroux. fr, 


3 20 fr. 

Hecxet, M.v. Die Einkommensteuer u. die Schuld- 
ziosen. Leipzig: Winter. 3M. 

KAEPPELIN, R. L’Alsace 4 travers les iges, Paris: 
Fischbacher. 8 fr. 50 c, 

Naquat, F. Fragonard, Paris: Lib. del’Art. 8 fr. 

Winter, 


ATTLER, H. Die Effektenbanken, Leipzig: 
2 M. 40 Pf, 


HISTORY,<LAW, ETO, 


Buaton, E. Histoire de Louis XVII., d’aprés des 
documents inédits officiels et privés, Orléans: 
Herluison, 7 fr. 50 c, 

Gtasson, E. Les communaux et le domaine rural a 
l’époque ue. Paris: Pichon. 4 fr. 

Gnas a u Siege de. Paris: Berger-Levrault. 


. 50 c. 
HoveutTon, A. Les origines de la restauration des 
Bourbons en Espagne. Paris: Plon. 7 fr.50c. 

J — H. Mémoires de Jean Maillefer, marchand 


urgeois de Reims (1611—1634), continués par son 
fils jusqu’ en 1716, Paris: Picard. 6 fr. 

Maysk, M. Quellen zur Behirden-Geschichte Bayerns, 
Die Neuorganisation Herzog Albrecht’s V. Bam- 
LF Buchner. 10 

Op1ER, P.G. Des priviléges et immunités des te 
diplomatiques en pays de chrétienté, 3 
Rousseau. 8 fr. 

SouTzo, M.O. Introduction 4 l'étude des monnaies de 
VItalie antique. Paris: Leroux. 7 fr. 

SURVILLE, F., et F. ARTHUYS. Oours ¢lémentaire de 
droit international privé. Paris: Rousseau. 10 fr. 


PHYSICAL SOIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
. Fauna baltica. 1. Thl, Rhopalocera. 
Berlin: Friediinder. 2M. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


IRISH ITEMS. 
London: April 21, 1890. 


In the recently published Irish Life of 8. 
Senanus* a sea monster is described at length, 
and among the details we find (1. 2226) : 


v0 fiuchad didiu in fairrce ar mhét a brotha ocus ar a 
neimhnigi in tan no cingedh innte. nisnétfaitis ethra ni 
térnat uaithi 6 sin anall nech atfessed a scéla, i.e., 
“then the sea boiled from the greatness of its 
‘heat and from ita virulence when it (1) entered it. 
No boats could (2) catch it: neither from that day 
to this has anyone escaped from it (3) who could tell 
tidings of it.’’t 


For the words italicised read (1) ‘ progressed 
therein [rushed through it],’ (2) ‘get at it,’ 
(3) ‘to tell [qui narraret],’ and you have the 
easy, obvious, and only possible interpretation. 
The Oorrigenda, however (p. 410, col. 1) 
exhibit : 

*P, 214, ll. 2, 3, ‘No boats (ethra) could catch it.’ 
For this rendering I am.indebted to Mr. 8S. H. 
O’Grady ; but the nom. pl. of ethar (gl. stlata) is 
ethair, H. 2.16, eol. 391, and I suspect that the 
true translation is ‘ No birds could catch it.’ ethra 
being, perhaps=W. adar, and cogn. with Skr. 
patra, Eng. feather.” 


Quintilian says: quidam non dubitaverunt ety- 
mologiae subjicere omnem nominis causam. But 
here the process is not applied uniformly: it is 
even more needed in demhna nom. pl. Cr 3654- 
55-58-67), gen. pl. (1. 3644), ace. pl. (Il. 2778, 
3723) of demhan, ‘ demon,’ which in the spoken 
language makes the formally correct nom. pl. 
demhain, gen. pl. c. art. na ndemhan, into which 
latter also the editor rightly expands na ndem 
(Il. 3635-40); in the two forms gobann [MS. 
gabunn] and gobha nom. s. (1, 3782); in piasda 
for gen. s. whether of péisd or of piasd (1, 2211); 
in laeigh for laegha, acc. pl. of laegh, ‘calf.’ 

‘These all, with many other forthcoming cases 
in point, are matters of nse and wont rather 
than of strict ‘formenlehre,’ and to be judged 
in view of the old precept: aliud est latine aliud 
grammatice loqui. Besides, as matter of practice 
where had been the poor fellows who gave 
chase and never came back: in a boat, think 
_you, or on board a bird ? 

But to our monster (Il. 2217 sqq.): 


airrter eich lé . . dé chois urgrina imremra foithe 
[ilar nairrter . . cithre muirmhil fuirre iar niartar, 
i.e., “a horse’s mane had it .. two very hideous 
very thick feet under it; behind it a mane..a 
whale’s tail upon it bebind.’’ 


‘In the ind. verb. is: 
‘* girrter mane? forelock?”’ 


It means ‘ forelock,’ in the same degree as the 
‘fagade’ of your house = the knocker on the 
street-door, or any highly complex whole=one 
of its parts. ‘Airther, oirther, means ‘ front,’ 
‘forepart’: airther and iarthar of a house = 
‘the but and the ben,’ therefore render here: 
‘it had a horse’s forehand . . . [and] belong- 
‘ing to [said] forehand, two right ugly thick 
legs supported it [the beast] . . . in ‘respect of 
the hinder Bo it [the beast] was garnished 
with a whale’s extremity ’—desinis in piscem 
generose superne caballe, Flaccus would have 
exclaimed at sight. 

In one of two quatrains of benediction by 
Patrick uttered for Kinel-Owen (afterwards 
‘the O’Neills of the North’) the right reading 
of 1. 365 is: cen sluag bhfer bhfail dia magin, 
which in the printed versions (cf. Ir. Hom., 





* Anecdota Oxoniensia, Med. and Mod. Ser., 
Pt. V.: Lives of Saints from the Book of Lismore, 
edited by Whitley Stokes, D.O.L. (Clarendon 
Press, 1890). 

t+ Matter in double inverted commas is quoted 
from edition; for single inverted commas and 
square brackets the undersigned is responsible, 


p. 40, Vit. Pat., p. 480), based on faulty texts, 
appears as : 


“the hosts of the men of Fa! to their place. . 
to them on every hill ”’; 

and so the editor has it here. 
whole quatrain : 

* go long as fields shall be under crops their [Kinel- 
Owen’s]| battalions shall a over other men : 
without the men of Ireland’s aggro to 
their [Kinel-Owen’s] precinct, while these shall 
assault all other [men’s] hills whatsover.’ 


The phrase ‘Men of Ireland’ opposed to a 
particular tribe or locality has the same force 
a England against Surrey’ and so forth. 
99: 

atconnuic dano a ben imthasi aislingi, i.e., ‘* more- 
over her . . woman beheld a vision.”’ 
In ind. verb. is: 
‘* ben imtha glosses pellex in Sg. 68 b 9,.. The 
imtha is probably cognate with imda, ‘ bedroom,’ 
‘bed,’ so ben imtha may mean chamberwoman. 
Hence imthach, ‘ adulterous,’ SRann 3175.” 
The legend tells that Columbkill’s father was 
Felim, son of Fergus, but as to Felim’s ethics 
is silent ; they were patriarchal, likely. At all 
events, ben imtha as it stands means pellex 
and nought else, as thus: iomadh = tnith 
‘jealousy,’ and iomtha [a gen. = tnaitha] iom- 
thach [adj.] = tnaithach ‘jealous,’ lucht iomtha 
= lucht tnitha ‘ gens invidie,’ ‘ invidi,’ ‘ invi- 
diosi’ (O’CL. gl.), cf. nocha lémhthar hé re hio- 
madh mongénar ionadh nar gein, ‘none shall 
dare by way of envy to meddle with him, 
happy the spot in which he’s born’ (prophetic 
quatrain in Vit. Molaisi, Add. 18,205, f. 7b), 
and iomdha re taoibh do thire lucht iomtha is 
eisithe, ‘along thy country’s marches many are 
they that be thine enviers [ill-wishers]’ (the 
Highland poet Cathal M‘Vurich addressing 
Colla Mac Donald, Milton’s ‘ Colkitto’ : auto- 
graph in H. 3. 18, T.C. D.). Now the pellex, 
if not herself jealous, has in all ages been a 
cause of jealousy in others: hence ben iomt ha 
‘ mulier invidiz. 

Ll. 2025-27-93-96, 4310: 


‘* 6. a choim, i.e., ‘under his protection,’ ‘ under 
his keeping’ *’; 
in each case to the ruination of the incident’s 
point, which lies not in custody, but in absolute 
concealment. Render throughout ‘hidden in 
or under his [thy, etc.] clothes’: not that coim 
per se means a ‘suit of clothes,’ cf. ba coimm 
ria gcioth désomh, ‘it was a shelter before a 
shower to him’ (iv. M, vi., p. 2140). 

L, 2402: 
euill [gen. of coll, ‘hazel’], ie., ‘of holly,” 


is a slip of the pen doubtless; but cuilenn, 
cutlend ‘ holly,’ is a tree of much virtue in Irish 
lore, and Dr. Zimmer pricked his fingers badly 
when he grasped it in the famous Kuhn’s Zschr. 
article and split the gen. ciilind into odil ind 
with an ingenious meaning of his own, 

L. 2895: 
siridh edin [caoin] in maighi, i.e., ‘* he searches the 
-« . of the plain.” 
Say: ‘he searches out the smooth part [i.e., 
the choicest where he desired to grab land] of 
the plain,’ cf. caoinedh phriis, ‘ plates of brass,’ 
and ar chaoin na gclir sin ro ghrean s¢, ‘on the 
plates of the ledge he graved’ (1 Kings, vii. 
30, 36); taobh esgceaot: a chléca, ‘the rough 
[seamy] side of his cloak,’ a sgdéith ‘of his 
shield’ [showing the wickerwork], to exhibit 
which was a hostile sign. 

L. 3565: 
téit a aonar i Sliabh nDaidche, i.e., “he goes alone 
to Sliab Daidche,’’ 


where the editor gives us a nomen loci, 
notes, p. 351: 


©3565. Perhaps daidche is another form of the 
adverb dadaig; if so, translate: ‘he goes alone to 


Render the 


In 





|@ mountain at night.” 





In corrigenda to text, p. 410, col. 2: 


‘* P, 252, 1. 26, for ‘to Sliab Daidche,’ read ‘ early 
to a mountain.’ ” 


In ind. verb., p. 389, col. 2: 

* daidche, ‘ at night’ =d’aidche, as dadaiy=d?adaig.” 
™ oom to notes and indexes, p. 411, 
col, 2: 

 P, 389, ll. 2, 3, read daidche early, 3565=—daidchs 
(Zain bé6 Dartada, p. 190, 1. 30 [where it is left un- 


translated]), cf. daiche=moiche, ‘soonness,’ ‘ earli- 
ness,’ P. O'O.” 


Render ‘he went upon a mountain by night,’ 
where daidche is the everyday d’oidhche, i.e., 
‘de nocte’ = noctu; whereas daiche is nom. 
abstr. from daich, O’Clery’s daith = ésgaid 
‘ ready,’ tapaidh ‘ smart,’ luwath ‘ swift,’ cf. gilla 
daith ba garb re goil ro caith a arm re héchtoib, 
‘a smart lad that was rough in fight and plied 
his weapons in slaughtering’ (Eg. 90, f. 17, 
col. 1), mina fagar cabair ndaith sgarfat re érinn 
mbitmaith, ‘unless that I get speedy [early] 
help I shall have done with Ireland the so 
excellent ’’ (Death of Finn: Eg. 1782). With 
daich daith cf. deich deith, teichim teithim, maich 
maith, brach brath, crich crith, &c. 
L, 3770: 


adhnaicitsium in gobainn itir tonnuibh in mara, cen 
rochtain cu talmain, sis, cen cirghi ar uachlar shdile. 
cen chumscugud anunn no illé, acht amal bidh [budh] 
a talmain no beth, i.e., ‘‘so, without reaching the 
land, they bury the smith amongst the waves of 
the sea, down, without rising to the top of the 
brine, without moving hither or thither, but as it 
were on land.” 

8. Brendan’s smith dies and is buried at sea— 
abolish all commas in the passage and render : 
‘they bury the smith amongst the waves of the 
sea without [his] reaching the earth [bottom] 
downwards, without [his] rising upon the surface 
of the brine [upwards], but as though [i.e., any 
more than though] it had been on land he were.’ 
The body was held in equilibrium at a depth 
corresponding to a grave on shore, and as firmly 


.as though embedded in clay. 


L. 3809: dia do betha, a brenainn sunn, i.e., 
‘“* God thy life, O Brenainn, here.” 


8. Brendan comes to an island of one aged 
tenant, The old man is friendly, and greets 
the saint with the warmest term of welcome 
that the language affords: one that is in the 
mouth of every Irish speaker. Render ‘ all 
hail to thee, Brendan, here [hither].’ The 
words are those of /dilte an aingil ‘ the Angelic 
Salutation,’ or ‘Hail Mary’: dia do bhetha a 
Mhuire lan do ghrésta. Had the old man been 
hostile, he would have said: ndérab ¢ do bhethasa 
chugainn, ‘never welcome you to us,’ as the 
people say in English (lst p. pl. for sing., 
didactically). 

L. 3923: im comhlud na désherce, ie., ‘‘ as to the 
. .. of charity.” 
Read im comhallad and render ‘ concerning the 
exercise [fulfilment] of charity,’ cf. wm com- 
hallad na derce and ro comuill (1. 3940). An 
affair of pronunciation simply ; the difficulty is 
analogous to that which might arise from find- 
ing ‘ praps’ written for ‘ perhaps.’ 

L, 3942: in oeibelteoir, i.e., ‘‘ the wonderworker.’ 


But the fem. art. shows that here is no personal 
n. masc., and O’Davoren writes «ibell tevir 
(Eg. 88, fo. 80b, col. 1, 1. 17), where aibell is 
n. fem. and fecir a dep. gen., m2aning together 
scintilla theoricee vite. 

Much else there is to notice, and the fore- 
going might be largely developed and furnished 
forth with further ‘belegstellen’; but suffice 
it to add that MacCarthy Riach’s scribe was 
Angus O’Callannan, not 0 Callaid, as the editor 
expands 0 Cail- (is there such a name ?), and 
that his stair na lombardach is a précis of the 
Life of Pelagius in the Legenda Aurea (largely 
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from Paulus Diaconus), whence Jacobus de 
Voragine’s whole work is often called Historia 
Longobardorum (cf. M. G. Brunet’s fr. tr. of the 
Legenda, ii., p. 245, note Paris 1843). With 
the Legend compare also all Irish homilies on 
saints. 

SranpisH H. O’Grapy. 








THE RELATIONS BETWEEN DANTE AND 
BEATRICE, 


16, Montagu-street, Portman-square : 
* April 12, 1890. 


When your correspondent (ante, p. 253) 
attacked in Notes and Queries my article there 
on the above subject, I contented myself with 
answering his argument courteously, as between 
fellow contributors to that, in some sense, 
co-operative organ. But when he carries the 
war into another field, and (quoting me rather 
loosely) attacks me in the ACADEMY for 
what I had said in Notes and (Queries, I do 
not feel bound by the same forbearance. If 
attacks abound, refutation doth much more 
abound ; and I no longer hesitate to point out 
roundly that the fantastic theory—the strano 
parere, a8 Moreni calls it—of Canon Biscioni that 
the Vita Nuova may be treated as_ an allegory 
which he endeavours to set on its feet again has 
long ago been laid to rest by all the best 
commentators of the Vita, English, American, 
.German, French, and, above all, Italian. The 
gratuitous introduction of unnecessary elements 
of difficulty by Dante commentators was aptly 
described by an Italian writer more nd 
three centuries ago as a determination to 
stir up mud in clear water (quel che ¢ chiaro 
intorbidare). 

One would think no more need be said, And 
yet some who aro not intimately acquainted 
with the Vita Nuova in itself, in its glosses, 
and in its history, may be led away by the 
speciousness of a fanciful theory. If this is the 
case with anyone, I would say ‘‘read the Vita 
Nuova for yourself.” The Commedia is full of 
difficult passages in every canto. But the Vita 
is limpid as the Gospel narrative; and no 
one who had not lost himself in the splendid 
mazes of the Commedia, like your learned 
correspondent, would ever think of finding an 
‘allegory in it. ' 

The whole theory of Biscioni rests on an 
inverted pyramid. He begins at the wrong 
end, or, in folklore language, tries ‘to jump 
in at the garret window instead of walking 
upstairs.” It has been a very common practice, 
but a very bad one, to start at once in making 
acquaintance with Dante’s works by dipping 
into the Divina Commedia—though this ma: 
suffice for those who only want to about him, 
But to make acquaintance with such an author 
as Dante—who was creating a language of the 
emotions as well as a language of the lips as 
he went along, and at the same time develop- 
ing step by step the art of poetry—it is neces- 
sary to begin where he began, and trace his 
whole road—from the threshold of shrinkin 
youth to the attainment of perfected sumieel 
on the steps of the throne of God. 

It is utterly impossible for any one who 
em with the Vita Nuova (where Dante him- 
self began) to fall into Biscioni’s mistake. The 
sto ere unfolded, telling how youth and 
maiden met, and how the dormant fire of his 
extraordi intellect was electrified into 
vitality by the lightning of Beatrice Por- 
tinari’s smile, is laid out before us step by 
step. Some would like Dante to have been 
a by @ more noisy, showy female; 
but for the best of us it is just in Beatrice’s 
reticence that appears her transcendent merit— 
her 8 ing feminineness: in quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength. Every time 
he meets her again, every time he thinks of 
her in solitude, her emile is crystallised by the 


Y/her than in fact with 





alembic of his mind into a sonnet which has 

developed into a model of love verses for the 

world. As you have given my opponent’s 

paraphrase of ‘‘The Sonnet of Sonnets,” I 

must ask you to give my literal version of the 

same : 
So ous and discreet my fair is seen, 

at when her head in courtesy is bent 

The flame of every forward word is spent, 
Extinguished every rapturous glance too keen ! 

She threads her way through incense-clouds of 


praise ; 
Meekness so guileless in her aspect blent, 


She seems a g of grace from Heaven lent, 
A miracle for theme of mortals’ lays. 

Sach pleasures in her,* oe admire, 
That dear delight the heart is taught to prove, 
Delight known but to him it penetrates. 

While from her lips he thinks there emanates 
A spirit debonnair and full of love, 

E’er whispering tohis anxious soul, ‘‘Suspire!’’ 


It will be better still if your readers will take 
the trouble of making themselves masters of 
the original; but either way it is absolutely 
impossible for any one to look at the picture 
of the Florence street-scene, which that 
sonnet at once paints on the mind, 
and imagine for a moment that Dante 
was talking about theology. All the rest is 
equally graphic. The way in which, not to 
compromise her, he made seeming love to 
another donna as a difesa; his conversations 
with other women about her ; the way in which 
he lingered ever in her neighbourhood to feed his 
eyes with the sight of her—all is told in the 
trembling strain of the youthful adorer. Such 
hesitation and delicacy are quite consonant 
with our sonal. acquaintance with human 
affections ; but if Dante only meant to speak 
of studying theology, such reticence. would 
become simply ludicrous: there was nothing to 
prevent his devoting himself to such studies to 
the top of his bent. Then comes, in his manlier 
age, his participation in Beatrice’s personal 
sorrows; the description of the death of her 
father, the customs of Florence as to the 
manner of. mourning the dead. The presage 
follows, that death may similarly visit his 
own loved one. The terror this gives him. 
Then that presage realised. The details of the 
house of mourning. His converse with her 
brother. The constancy of his love for her 
afterwards. His continual weeping for her 
becoming the occasion for the aberration of 
—- consolation from Emma Donati’s 
proffe sympathy. His nevertheless un- 
interrupted dwelling on the memory of 
Beatrice, till he grows so wrapt in contempla- 
tion of her that he lives more in thought with 
his fellows on 
earth, and this culminates in the idea of 
consolation which comes to him of writing of 
her ‘‘more worthily” in her glorified state. 
And “thus,” just as the sight of her on earth 
had inspired his matchless sonnets, so the 
glimpse of her in bliss inspired the Commedia. 

All these sonnets and prose confidences of 
his love were collected, to be poured into the 
bosom of his friend of friends, who knew and 
was witness to all tle details of it, and who 
himself addressed him in a sonnet in which he 
has caught something of Dante’s own mind, 
telling him to dwell less on the fair form lost 
— more on the beatified spirit ever- present 
above. 





*As it may be captiously contended that in this 
line I have departed from literalness, I beg to 
point out that each sonnet is preceded by a 
preamble, which is part of its concrete form, and 
I have made a point here of introducing an 
exquisite expression liturally from the preamble, 


joe - the version, ante p. 254, is para- 
** She was of so noble a presence, so abounding in 
every charm.” . , 





There is nothing the least like the study of 
theology in all this; but his continual dwelling 
on her, through all the years widowed of the sight 
of -her, in his memory, undoubtedly led him to 
that elevated and idealised view of her which 
gave us the Commedia as a setting in which 
to praise his priceless jewel of womanhood as 
other was praised never (quello’ che mai non fu 
detto d’aleuna). 

The cycle of Dante’s love, begun and ex- 
panded in the Vita, is completed in the Com- 
media, In the four last cantos of the Pur- 
gatorio he says distinctly that he meets Beatrice 
again ‘‘ after ten years’ thirst.” She reproaches 
him for —— another woman in her place ; 
then finally comes their reconciliation after his 
penitence at her feet, which, for the moral 
of the story, had to take place before he could 
display his final apotheosis of her in the 
Paradiso. 

If all this be mere allegory, then every 
history and every love story and every love 
poem that ever was written is an allegory.* 
Indeed, there are places in which he specially 
emphasizes the fact that it is not an allegory— 
e.g-, Where by a beautiful hyperbole he says 
that she is “longed for (desiata) in the highest 
heaven.” If she were Divine Wisdom, her 
place would antecedently of right be there.” 
Again, where he writes: ‘‘ Love muses of her— 
‘ How can any mortal thing — be so pure 
and so adorned?’ Then he looks on her again 
and says to himself—‘ I swear God has designed 
to make in her a new thing.’ And, again, 
‘ She is the most perfect work of nature.” All 
this is purely human. 

The notion that the maidens whom Dante 
celebrates as companions of his Beatrice are 
mere personifications of moral qualities is surely 
@ more transparent distortion of the truth than 
all the rest. For all Dante’s love sonnets are 
-_ Se up in ¥ ig Nuova, I ~ baa 
quote the joyous ditty ginnin ing: ‘‘ Guido, 
vorrei che pu : Lapo ed io,” where the same 
Giovanna is mentioned by name, with the 
pretty wish that some good ician would 
transport him and his two friends, each with 
his mistress (‘‘Monna Bice” being named as 
his own), on to the high seas in a boat, where 
every wind should be at the command of their 
own will; floating on ever and ever; the joy 
of being together ever increasing from the 
increased indulgence of it, and speaking never 
of anything but their loves; ‘‘ each of the girls 
being as happy with us as I am persuaded we 
should be with them.” This does not read 
much like a description of theological studies, 
but is as pretty a love-conceit as poet ever put 
on ee 

inally, the sweeping allusion to ‘‘ the older 
commentators, Benvenuto da Imola,” &c., with 
the implication that they read the Vita Nuova 
as he reads it, is disingenuous. The Vita Nuova, 
on the contrary, was so entirely accepted as a 
mere “ story of youthful love” that the older 
commentators never gave it the attention it 
deserved. They met Beatrice in the full blaze 
of Dante’s highest idealisation of her, and all 
they had to do was to treat her under that final 
appearance; and yet they mostly do say, ‘‘ this 
is that Beatrice whom as a youth he loved.” 

The greatest stumbling-stock of all, however, — 
is one to which your correspondent naturally 
makes no allusion ; and that is the corroborative 
historical testimony insupportof the Vita Nuova. 
Now this is certainly not abundant, though it 
is quite sufficient of itself to put out Canon 


* The elder Rossetti, in making out his system 
of what Fraticelli calls gergo settario—an allegory 
with a political in place of a theological purpose— 
was actually driven by his honest consistency to 
the more extravagant form of this dilemma, to the 
extent of treating the mistressess of Cavalcanti 
Oino, Petrarch, and even Boccaccio, as allegorical 
persons. 
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Biscioni’s candle. As I have gone into this at 
considerable length in a a for the Royal 
Archaeological Institute (read April 17), as well 
as in my “Reply” in Notes and Queries (April 12), 
I will not repeat ane it here but one 
item of such importance that it fully justifies 
me in occupying your space with a brief refer- 
ence. It would seem, then, that _ has 
long housed in the Ashburnham Library a 
codex of the Commentary on the Commedia by 
Dante’s son, but no one had ever published any 
account of it. This codex, at the sale, found 
its way to the Public Library at Florence; and 
here it was deciphered by an indefatigable 
Dantista, origi inclined towards Biscioni’s 
theory or something like it. He found it, 
—- be an — _——e — 
of thi mmentary, wi e original pas- 
sage concerning the historical character of 
Beatrice worded in much plainer terms, as if 
the possible misunderstanding of later years 
had been foreseen and ially provided 
against, As I have already given full par- 
ticulars of it, I need say no more here. 
Supposing that the fact of its being the actual 
handwriting of Pietro di Dante should be 
disproved, there is evidence enough that it 
must still be of a date so early that it is 
scarcely less valuable. While, on the other 
hand, if it isconfirmed that it is his, we need 
never be disturbed again by this historical doubt 
as to Dante’s mistress. 

In conclusion, I should like to find place for 
® quotation from what Mazzini has written on 
the subject—Mazzini who, arch-conspirator as 
he was, yet refused to accept the allegorical 
theory of the elder Rossetti, however much it 
favoured his political designs. He calls the 
Vita Nuova 


** the perfume of Dante’s early years. The dream 
of that love which God sends to His privileged 
children in order that they may never — the 
immortality of their being. . . e Vita 
Nuova, in which he relates the emotions of his love 
for Beatrice, is an inimitable little book of gentle- 
ness, purity, delicacy ; of sweet and sad thoughts ; 
loving as the note of the dove, ethereal as the per- 


fume of flowers; and that pen which in later. 


years resembled a sword in his hand, here de- 
lineates them as tenderly as .Raffaelle might have 
done with the pencil. . . There are sonnets 
far beyond the most admired of Petrarch’s, almost 
untranslatable, so exquisite are they in their con- 
struction, so purely Italian in their harmony. 
Shelley alone could have succeeded. We think 
that the task of translating the Vita Nuova can 
only be confided to the soul of a woman. .. . 
One cannot really understand how men like 
Biscioni and (the elder) Rossetti can have argued 
against Beatrice’s real existence ; or how any one 
can make out two Beatrices—that of the poet 
and that of the theologian. It would destroy the 
—— continuity, the peculiar genius in the 
ove of Dante. It is precisely this endeavour to 
lace a link between the real and the ideal, ... 
Seewoms earth and heaven, which converts the love 
of Dante into ... a work of purification and 
idealisation,.which stands by itself, pointing out 
the mission of woman and of Jove. She who 
inspired Dante here below became his angel, his 
ding angel, in heaven. Death disappeared 
before the mighty love which kindled the heart of 
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** His union with Gemma Donati. . . appears 
have been calm and cold, rather the accomplish- 
ment of a social duty than the result of an impulse 
of the heart. ... Above is the serene heaven, and 
in it the image of Beatrice immovable, and shinin 
like the sun of his inner life. ... He inspir 
himself by her memory, not only in the mag- 
nificent pages which he consecrated to her towards 
the close of his life in the Commedia, but in his 
worship for Woman, which pervades it from one 
end to the other. In his love for the beautiful, in 
his stirrings after inward purity, Beatrice was the 
muse of his understanding, the 1 of his soul, 
the consoling spirit which sustained him in exile, 
in poverty, under a cheerless, wandering, denuded 
existence, if ever there was one... .” 


Such is the ideal of womanhood which the 
Florence committee is intending most oppor- 
tunely to put forward at its May festival. 

(Miss) R. H. Busx. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF ‘‘ TEUTON.” 
London : April 19, 1890, 

So far as I know, the unanimous opinion of 
philologists of authority has hitherto been 
that the ethnic name Teutones is a derivative of 
*beudi, ‘‘people,” from which in later times 
the adjective Theotiscus (Deutsch, Dutch) has 
been formed. It is perhaps presumptuous 
to question a derivation which has been 
—— by so many scholars of the first 

; but it certainly seoms to me that this 
derivation is open to strong objection, and that 
there is a possible alternative, which is on all 
grounds preferable. 

There is reason to believe that both Grimm’s 
Law and Verner’s Law were already in opera- 
tion at the time when the name of the Teutones 
became known to the civilised world. Hence, 
if the name were a derivative of beuddé <teutd’, 
we should expect that its Latin form would 
have been Teudones. The difficulty is generally 
met by the assumption that the recorded form 
is due to ‘‘ Celtic sound-substitution” ; but of 
this there is no evidence. The formation of 
an on- stem in the circumstances supposed 
seems, moreover, not to be quite in acco ce 
with analogy. Prof. Rhys, indeed, has sug- 
gested that the word (which is found also as 
Teuton?) is not an on- stem, but is to be restored 
as *beudands, “kings”; but this supposition 
involves obvious difficulties. 

The suggestion that I have to offer is that 
Teutones is a derivative of the adjective 
*beubo- <tetito- =Gothic biubs, ‘‘ good.” This 
hypothesis has the advantage of explaining 
the Roman form by means of Latin sound-sub- 
stitution alone; and the development of the 
on- stem is in this case perfectly analogical. 
That a nation may have called themselves “‘ the 
good” is, surely, not very unlikely. The par- 
ticular kind of ‘‘ goodness” on which the 
Teutons prided themselves would probably be 
warlike prowess. 

If this hypothesis: be accepted, it takes away 
the last scrap of excuse for our perverse 
English practice of using the word ‘‘ Teutonic ” 
instead of ‘‘Germanic.” It is, of course, true 
that classically-inclined mediaeval chroniclers 
used Teutonicus in the sense of Theotiscus, just as 
they said Daci for ‘‘ Danes” ; but no one will 
say that this affected custom is any justifica- 
tion of our English usage, if the etymological 
notion which it implies be unsound. 

H. BRADLEY. 








NOT AN AMERICAN. 
London: April 22, 1890. 
S1r,—In the kind notice of my book, A 
Tour ina Phaeton (AcADEMY, April 19), your 
reviewer has made a slight mistake in callin 
me an American. Pray allow me to state that 
Iam an Englishman—a fact, I think, made 


to | sufficiently clear in the very first chapter. 


Strangly enough, another critic writes: ‘‘ The 
author, who is an Englishman to the core,’’ 


&e., &e. 
J. J. Hissky. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Sunpay, April 27, 4 p.m. South Place Institute: 
“‘ The Vatican.’ 
7.80 p.m. Ethical: ‘ Rousseau as a Social 


Reformer,” by Mr. G. O. Moore Smith. 
Monpay, April 28, 8 p.m. Society of Arts: Oantor 
Lecture, “S 
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a Preparation, and Uses,” I., by Mr, Richard 
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5 am. Aristotelian: “ Newman’s Grammar of 
J-_, by Mr. P. Daphne. 
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Tummy, April Royal Institution : 
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lace of Oxford Universi 
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other Cognate Purposes,” by Sic Frederick 
WEDNESDAY, April 80,8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Photo- 
gra) Lenses,” A =. T. R. Dallm 
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Nose and the Thatcher Rock, Devon,” 
by Mr. D. Pidgeon: “The so-called Upper-Lias 

Olay of Down Oliffs,” by Mr. 8. 8S. Buckman; ‘The 

Devonian Rocks of South Devon,” by Mr. W. A. E. 

Ussher; “Some New Mammals from th 

Norwich Orags,’’ y Mr. E. T. Newton; “ Burrows 

and Tracks of Invertebrate Animals in Palaeozoic 

Rocks and Markings,” by Sir J. W. Dawson. 
=—— ae May 1, 1.80 p.m. Royal Institution: Annual 

ee 


8 pain. Royal Institution: Tyndall Lecture, 
° The eat of Moon and Stars,” IIL., by Prof, 


Boys. 

4 p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ Dummy 
Grenadiers from the County Hotel, Carlisle,” by 
Ohancellor Toveuees; * Anglo-Norman Ornament 
com 


b » Je PL ie: 
Egypt.” by the Rev. Greville I. Chester. 
‘7m. Library Association: Discussion, “ Sir 
John Lubbock’s Bill.” 
p.m. Linnean: “Quantitative Examination 
of Water-Meadow Herbage,” by Prof. W. Fream ; 
ne Old- World Species of Beorpion,” by Mr, 


8 p.m. Society of Arts: “Design applied to 
Wood carving,” ne Mr. Lewis F. Day. ” 
— May 2, 4.30 p.m. Oamden Society: Annual 


ing. 
5 p.m. Physical: “The Distribution of Glow 
in a — oe Se =: Oo. 4 wee: 
ileon: * Dp 1D’ oving ects. J 
and “The Oscillating Hlectric Spark,” by Prof. 


O. V. Boys. 
8 p.m. Geologists’ Association: ‘The Manu- 
tine in Nature’s Laboratory,’”’ b 
Gen. O. A. McMahon; * A New Species of Capulus,’”’ 
rot. G. 8. Boulger; *‘ Tae Occurrence of 
te (Retinite) or Fossil Gum in a Seam of 
Ooal in New Zealand,” by Mr. T. P. Moody. 
9 p.m. Institution : “‘ Théophile Gautier,” 
by Mr. Walter H. Pollock. 
SATURDAY, May 8, 8p.m. Royal Institution: ‘ Colour 
i its Chemical Action,” III., by Oapt. W. de W. 
mney. 











SCIENCE. 


Oatalogue of the Persian, Turkish, Hindi- 
stdni, and Pushti Manuscripts in the 
Bodleian Library. Begun by Prof. Ed. 
Sachau, continued, completed, and edited 
by Hermann Ethé. Part I.—‘‘ The Per- 
sian Manuscripts.” (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 


Tue Catalogue of the Persian MSS. in the 
Bodleian, pushed forwards, as Dr. Ethé in- 
forms us in his preface, so as to be ready 
for the eighth Oriental Congress held last 
September in Stockholm and Christiania, is 
now before us, and those who are interested 
in this branch of literature are at length 
enabled to appreciate the immense riches 
stored up in the library in question. It is 
scarcely necessary to mention the manifold 
associations of Oxford with Oriental—espe- 
cially with Persian—studies. It was Thomas 
Hyde, the Oxford professor (not to go further 


| back than the year 1700), who ‘made the 


first systematic attempt to restore the history 
of the old Persian religion” in his celebrated 
work entitled Veterum Persarum, et Parthorum, 
et Medorum Religionis Historia. It was tothe 
Bodleian Library that the first MS. of the 
Vendidad that Sadé brought to Europe was pre- 
sented in the year 1723. It was the sight of 
a facsimile of four pages of this precious MS. 
(No. 1935 in the Catalogue), sent to Etienne 
Fourmont in Paris, which first awoke in the 
impetuous soul of the gallant young French- 
man, Anquetil du Perron, the resolution to 
win for his country the glory of bestowing on 
Europe a knowledge of the contents of the 
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sacred books of the Zoroastrians. And it was 
the desire of inspecting the treasures contained 
in the Bodleian Library which made him 
refuse to quit England, at the termination of 
the captivity wherein his seven years of adven- 
ture, endeavour, and final success had culmi- 
nated, until he had been permitted to pay a 
visit to Oxford. ‘‘ Je déclarai net,” he writes, 
“que je ne quitterois pas l’Angleterre, sans 
avoir vu Oxford, puisqu’on m’y avoit retenu 
prisonnier contre le droit des gens.” : 

Space does not permit us to enlarge on this 
topic, or to do more than mention one or two 
of the private collections which have gone to 
enrich the Bodleian. Indeed, Dr. Ethé 
promises a full account of these in the intro- 
duction to the second volume of the Cata- 
logue, which will also contain, besides the 
description of the Turkish, Hindistani, and 
Pushti MSS., the various indices necessary to 
facilitate the use of the present volume. That 
these indices are deferred is certainly a matter 
for regret ; yet the admirable arrangement of 
the 2038 MSS. described according to their 
subject-matter and chronological sequence, 
together with the short, but lucid, table of 
contents prefixed to the work, renders their 
absence a matter of less consequence than one 
might suppose. 

That the work commenced by Prof. Sachau 
and completed by Dr. Ethé was well worth 
the doing, everyone aware of the extent of 
the Bodleian collection of Persian MSS., and 
the exceptional value of some of the private 
collections embodied therein, was fully pre- 
pared to admit. Among the latter, those of 
Sir Gore Ouseley and Sir William Ouseley 
deserve especial notice. The remarkable care 
exercised by the first of these justly celebrated 
Orientalists in the choice of MSS. is illus- 
trated by a remark in one of his letters to his 
brother. Speaking of the large number of 
worthless and inaccurate MSS. current in 
India, he says, ‘‘ I only buy those written in 
Iran, which are very scarce, or else have 
copies taken in fair Nastalik from the best 
originals under my own inspection.” To the 
nucleus thus formed in India he was enabled 
to add a large number of genuine Persian 
MSS , collected under exceptionally favourable 
circumstances during his mission to the court 
of Fath Ali Shah. Several of these were 
given to him by the king, by ministers and 
noblemen attached to the court, or by the 
authors themselves. Among these we will 
only notice No. 520, an epic poem in the 
style of the Shahnima composed by the 
then poet-laureate in praise of Fath Ali 
Shah; and No. 1200, the poems of Mirza 
Abdu’l-Wabhab, then minister for foreign 
affairs, who wrote under the nom-de-guerre of 
Nashit. The first of these was presented to 
Sir Gore Ouseley by the king; the second by 
the statesman-bard, who, amid the cares of 
office, found leisure to pursue the gentler 
paths of literature. These MSS., and others 
of the same claes, are interesting from their 
associations; but there are others which, 
either by reason of their age, authenticity, or 
rarity, arejfar more precious, and of which, 
indeed, the value is almost inestimable. It is 
in the sections devoted to poetry and biography 
that some of the most remarkable of these are 
to be found. Among them we can only 
pause to notice a MS. of the Masnavi, dated 


A.H, 805 (a.p, 1402-1403); a MS. of Nizimi’s | 





five great poems, dated a.u. 767 (a.p. 1365) | 


a MS. of the Divan of Hafiz, dated a.m. 843 | f 


(a.p. 1489), only fifty-two years after the 
author’s death; a copy of Jdmi’s first Divan, 
dated an. 899 (a.v. 1494), only one year 
after the author’s death; another Masnavi, 
truly described as “‘one of the most valuable 
that we possess,’’ since it has undergone care- 
fal collation with, and correction from, a vast 
number of very old and authentic MSS. ; and 
several very rare biographies of poets, at least 
one of which (No. 395 in the Catalogue) 
appears to be quite unique in Europe. 
Among the historical works also are several 
of exceptional value—as, for instance, the 
original autograph of Sharaf Khin’s great 
work on the History of the Kurds, of which 
the text has been edited in Russia. We 
would gladly stop to describe a number of 
other MSS. scarcely inferior in point of in- 
terest to those already noticed ; but we must of 
necessity pass on to other points which demand 
notice. Moreover, a good Catalogue is already 
the epitome and essence of a library, and one 
cannot subject this essence to further conden- 
sation. Scarcely a page of the work under 
consideration is uninteresting or unprofitable 
reading. All that we can do is to select 
certain points which have especially struck 
us as a specimen of the whole, referring those 
who desire fuller information to the Catalogue 
itself. To quote from the preface of the 
Masnavi: ‘‘a little is an index to much, a 
single draught indicates a reservoir, and a 
handful may serve as a sample of a mighty 
granary.” 

That the compilation of a Catalogue such 
as we are discussing is of all literary labours 
the most arduous will scarcely be denied by 
anyone who has had occasion to examine and 
describe even a hundred or two of Oriental 
MSS. In any case it requires patience, 
diligence, scholarship, and judgment in a high 
degree; for in all large collections of this 
sort—and the Bodleian collection is no excep- 
tion to the general rule—many MSS. occur 
which are not only without title, without 
date, and without obvious indication of author- 
ship, but in which the pagination is hopelessly 
disordered, or the writing execrably illegible. 
To rearrange, describe, and identify such, to 
traverse with labour and pain their inky 
labyrinths in search of some clue which may 
lead to a discovery of their authorship, and to 
consider attentively page by page the cha- 
racter of their handwriting, with a view to 
fixing as nearly as possible the date of their 
transcription, is no light task, and often taxes 
to the uttermost the resources of the most 
accomplished scholar. Small wonder is it 
that many who are ready to translate an 
interesting history, or edit the text of a 
favourite poem, shrink back from undertaking 
a task so onerous, we might almost say so 
thankless. Yet of the achievements of scholar- 
ship a good Catalogue and a good Dictionary 
are perhaps the highest; and we may well 
congratulate ourselves that, at a time when 
Persian literature is, on the whole, so neglected 
in England that, in this branch of letters, we 
no longer occupy the second, or even the 
third, place among the nations of Europe, a 
standard work of each class should within one 
year issue from the English press. 

It is in the domain of Persian poetry that 





Dr. Ethé has hitherto rendered the most 
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signal services to literature; and it is to the 
orerunners, contemporaries, and successors 
of the immortal Firdawsi that his attention 
has been more especially directed. On the 
biographies, relations, and works of these, as 
well as on the early developments of the lite- 
rary revival which succeeded the Muhammedan 
conquest, his laborious and painstaking investi- 
gations—embodied for the most part in a series 
of monographs published in different German 
periodicals, but summarised and condensed in 
the admirable article on Persian literature 
which he contributed to the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica—have shed a flood of light. This 
being so, it is scarcely surprising to find that 
in the Catalogue it is in general biographies 
of poets which receive the most detailed 
description; that one such work should 
occupy twenty-seven columns, another fifteen, 
another thirteen, another—the well-known 
Atash-Kedé—thirty-one, and another—the 
unique and hitherto unknown work already 
alluded to—no less than eighty. We are far 
from regretting the length of these descrip- 
tions, whereby, indeed, the value of the 
Catalogue is greatly increased. Yet, though 
all sections of the work are well and con- 
scientiously done, it is easy to see which has 
aroused Dr. Ethé’s keenest interest and most 
diligent activity. 

From what we have already said we trust 
that it will be sufficiently evident that we 
regard the Bodleian Catalogue as in every 
respect deserving of the highest praise, and 
fully worthy of Dr. Ethé’s great reputation 
as a Persian scholar. Yet, since we conceive 


it to be the duty of a critic to indicate those . 


points wherein the work submitted to his 
scrutiny is weakest as well as those in which 
it is strongest, we feel compelled to state in 
what respects the Catalogue might have been 
rendered even more useful than it actually is. 
And in so doing we do not desire to cast the 
slightest shadow of disparagement on the work 
before us, which, in our opinion, could not 
have been done better by any Persian scholar 
in Europe, but to call attention to a very 
serious defect in our literary apparatus which 
Oriental scholars should without delay take 
steps to remedy. What has been said about 
Indian MSS. of Persian works applies also 
in great measure to Indian printed or litho- 
graphed editions of the same. The best 
Persian texts come not from Lucknow or even 
Bombay, but from Teherin, Tabriz, and 
Constantinople. These latter are, however, 
not only difficult to obtain, but their very 
existence can sometimes hardly be ascertained 
by those resident in Europe. Some valu- 
able information about recent publications of 
the Persian press are, it is true, to be found 
in the Indian Antiquary, Indian Notes and 
Queries, and other periodicals. Most of 
these have been contributed by Mr. Sidney 
Churchill, of the British Legation in Teherin, 
whose acquaintance with current Persian 
literature is probably unequalled. Yet these 
notices are brief and scattered; they cover 
only a small portion of the ground. And, to 
be brief, there exists at present no convenient 
method of discovering whether a given work 
has or has not been lithographed or printed at 
Teheran or Tabriz, while many modern works 
of reference of the greatest value remain 
unknown to European scholars for many years 
after their appearance. Thus it is that even 
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so careful and diligent a scholar as Dr. Ethé 
has failed to notice some of the best Oriental 
editions of the works before him, and has 
been unable to elucidate certain points which 
a reference to recent Persian publications 
would have fully cleared up. These asser- 
tions might be illustrated by a good many 
examples, but we must necessarily confine 
ourselves to a few. 

With regard to the first point, then—the 
failure to notice Oriental editions—we will 
cite only the following instances, indicating 
the works in question by their number in the 
Catalogue. 

Nos: 797 and 800, two works of the cele- 
brated wit and satirist Obeyd-i-Zikani entitled 
respectively ‘‘ The Mouse and the Cat,” and 
‘“ Pleasantries.” No published text of either 
of these is mentioned, though the first has 
been lithographed at Bombay, and of the 
second a very nicely printed edition was 
issued about three years ago from the press of 
Ebt’z-Ziy4 Tevfik Bey in Constantinople. 

No. 892, the “Leyla and Majnin” of 
Maktabi, was lithographed two years ago in 
Bombay. 

No. 1251, the very important Safi treatise 
of ’Iraki entitled ‘ Lama’at,”? with the 
Commentary of Jimi, has been lithographed 
in Teheran. 

Other examples might be adduced, but we 
must pass on to the second point—the failure 
to make use of recent Persian works of 
reference to elucidate matters on which 
they would have thrown no small amount 
of light. Now, one of the best modern 
biographies of Persian poets is the Riyizu 
’]-‘Arifin of the late Rizi Kuli Khan (the 
author of numerous works of great value, 
among which the continuation of Mirkhond’s 
great history down to our own times is 
especially worthy of notice), which was pub- 
lished two years ago in Teherin. No reference 
is made to this work by Dr. Ethé in speaking 
of Faui (No. 1281), Afzalu ’d-Din of Kasban 
(No. 1445), or Baba Tahir of Hamadin (No. 
1298, § 50), though pretty full notices of all 
these writers are given init. In the case of 
the last (whom we suppose, in default of any 
evidence to the contrary, to be identical with 
the author of the very popular quatrains 
written in what the Persians generally call 
the Ltr dialect) some reference should, we 
think have been made to M. Clément Huart’s 
article in the Journal Asiatique for 1885, 
which contains, besides a discussion on the 
dialect in question and its relations, the text 
and translation of fifty-nine of Baba Tahir’s 
quatrains. M. Huart was unable to fix the 
date of this writer more closely than as 
“ anterior to the eighth century of the Hijra,” 
since it was not specified in either the Atash- 
Kedé or the Nuzhatu ’l-Kulib; but in the 
Riyazu ’1-‘Arifin it is stated quite definitely, 
for he is said to have died ina.n. 410. Of 
course, the author of the treatise noticed by 
Dr. Ethé may not be identical with the author 
of the quatrains, yet the name is an uncom- 
mon one, and the question appears at any rate 
to merit a discussion. 

There are one or two other cases where it 
appears to us that European authorities who 
ought to have been referred to have been 
passed over in silence. This is especially the 


case with regard to No. 1218 in the Catalogue, 
a MS. containing the text of some of the, 


ta’ziyas or passion plays enacted in Persia 
during the month of Muharram. In reference 
to this subject, Dr. Ethé cities, in addition to 
his own studies on the matter, Polak, Gobineau, 
and Chodzko. Was it right entirely to ignore 
the valuable work of. Sir Lewis Pelly and Mr. 
Wollaston published ten years ago by Messrs. 
W.H. Allen, which contains translations of 
no less than thirty-seven of these ¢a’siyas 
collected in Persia, carefully rendered into 
English, and illustrated by a preface and many 
valuable notes ? 

Several similar omissions might be noticed, 
but these will suffice as illustrations. And, 
after all, it is a graceless task to try and detect 
flaws in a really valuable and scholarly work. 
The fact is that, in this field of literature, the 
harvest is great and the labourers are few; 
and it is chiefly in the hope of inducing some 
to turn aside from the well-worn paths of 
Greek and Latin into the almost unexplored 
domain of the Persian classics that we have 
been impelled to point out at some length how 
much remains to be done here, and how many 
laurels are still to be won. For the rest, we 
can only congratulate the Bodleian Library on 
its treasures ; the Clarendon Press on its 
work; and the authors of the Catalogue on 
having produced not merely a permanent 
monument to their own erudition and dili- 
gence, but an invaluable addition to the 
scientific literature of the age. 

Epwarp G. Browne. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ETRUSCAN AND LIBYAN DIVINITY-NAMES. 
Barton-on- Humber: April 10, 1890, 
Dr. Brinton has kindly sent me his brochure, 
On Etruscan and Libyan Names (vide ACADEMY, 
March 15, 1890, p. 192), section iv. of which 
treats of ‘‘Names of Divinities,” and contains 
the following suggestions among others : 
Libyan Abru, in an Inscription //ru= Etruscan 
Aplu, Apulu. But few will doubt that Aplu is 
a contraction of Apulu (=Apollo); and Pauli 
(Die etr. Zahl. 25-7) denies any Etruscan r-/ or 
l-r change, while Dr. Brinton gives no instance 
(cf. Deecke, ‘‘ Jalan falsche Form fiir Jaran”), 
The Libyan Gurzil=Etruscan Culsu; but, 
besides the r-/ difficulty, u is a usual Etruscan 
feminine divinity ending, ¢eg., Alpnu, Tarsu. 
Apropos of a Leukothea, Dr. Brinton connects 
the Etruscan Mlacux with the Libyan amelal, 
‘* white.’ I fail to see any connexion, and 
have suggested that the love-goddess Mlacux, 
represented with (the Tyrian) Héraklés, is the 
Semitic Melekheth (cf. Jer. vii. 18), ‘‘ the Queen ” 
of heaven (Robert Brown, jun., The Etruscan 
Inscriptions of Lemnos, p. 21). The Etruscan 
Sethlans (vide ACADEMY, July 20, 1889, p. 42) 
‘“‘may be from the Libyan root st, strong”; 
but, as De Brosses observes, ‘‘ Oe n’est pas dans 
les possibilités qu’il faut étudier.”” The Etruscan 
Tina (vide ACADEMY, November 12, 1887, 
p. 323)=the Libyan Maustiman, mas being ‘‘ the 
common Libyan (and Etruscan) prefix of 
grandeur.” But itis singular that the Etruscans 
should always omit this prefix in the very 
name of all others in which we should expect 
to find it, and where, if Libyans, they must 
have been accustomed to use it. In the name 
Turms (vide ibid.), ‘‘ we appear to be in the 
egg of the ancient Libyan radical TR.” 
f so, appearances here are distinctly deceitful. 
The Etruscan goddess Munéux is connected 
by Dr. Brinton with the Etruscan-Roman 
Mantus, and both with the Libyan Motmanius. 
All three appear to me to be wholly uncon- 
nected. On the mirrors, Munéux assists in 





adorning Malavisx, and dances with Xeloun 





(2 KeAdguov, * Fruit-rind”); and the nam® 


divides itself into Mun, +@ (‘‘ the abstrac® 


suffix,” Sayce), +ux (a class-ending, vide 
AcADEMY,. May 4, 1889, p. 309). She is a 
kindly spirit, somewhat like the Graces; and 
mun in many Turanian dialects means ‘‘ heaven,” 
“high,” &c. 
clad satyr Xelpun, with a goat’s tail, is a Greek 


concept, like his fellows of the Bacchic train ;- 


and it is not improbable that the dance of 
Munéux (a heaven-spirit) with Xelpun (an 
earth-spirit), depicted on a late mirror, contains 
a reference to the mystic kosmic nature-dance 
of Dionysos. 

On the general question, Dr. Brinton will do 
well to explain, if he can, the silence of anti- 
quity respecting any Etruscan movement from 
Libya, coupled with the vast amount of tradi- 
tion which connected the Etruscans with the 
East, the views of the ancients being summed 
up in the dictum of Seneca, ‘‘ Tuscos Asia sibi 
vindicat ” (Consol. ad Helv., vi. 9). The 
theory of archaic ‘Etruscan invasions of 
Egypt” is, I think, now exploded; nor can 
much be gathered from the Libyan names 
recorded by Bishop Corippus, ‘‘ who lived at 
the court of Justinian,” and wrote when Africa 
had for centuries been a Roman province. 

As to the Etruscan clan (vide ACADEMY, 
March 15, 1890, p. 192), Etruscologists render 
it ‘‘son,” because it is transla’ Beet ial 
( oo in the familiar bilingual inscription 

ab. No. 460; and this meaning exactly agrees 
with the Turanian etymology (vide ACADEMY, 
May 4, 1889, p. 309). 

RoBERT BRown, JUN. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. W. WAAGEN, of Prague, has contributed 
to the Palaeontologica Indica another memoir 
on the Salt Range, in which he sets forth the 
geological conclusions drawn from the detailed 
study of the fossils described in his former 
papers. To illustrate the physical features of 
the country, Dr. Waagen introduces four ex- 
cellent landscapes, executed from sketches 


| which he made on the spot when attached to 


the Geological Survey of India. The Salt 
Range is regarded by Suess as skirting the 
Hindu Kush, and occupying towards this 
system a position similar to that which the 
jurassic ranges of Switzerland occupy towards 
the Alpine system; the geographical postions 
being, however, reversed in the two cases. In 
fact the elevation has been in opposite direc- 
tions; for while the Alpine system has been 
moved from the south towards the north, the 
Central Asiatic system has been moved from 
the north towards the south. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
AnistorguiAN Soctety.—(Monday, March 31.) 


Suapwortu H. Hopason, president, in the chair. 
—Mr. H. W. Blunt read a paper on ‘The 
Philosuphy of Herbert of Oherbury.’”’ There is a 
harmonic or analogical correspondence of our 
faculties with things, but our truth is notitself the 
truth of things. Our truth is (1) of appearance, 
(2) of conception (3), of that which organises and 
judges of these, intellect. Intellect must infer 
rightly from right premises, and can correct those 
which are wrong. Ultimate true premises are 
common notions not derived from experience, but 
given by natural instinct. These notions are 
made explicit by a method of interrogation, based 
on a novel system of categories, and are verified 
chiefly by the consensus of all sane men. Apply- 
ing this metaphysic to religion, Herbert establishes 
as common notions five catholic articles, which 
comprise monotheism—for ancient polytheism was 
symbolic—and personal immortality. The world 
is likened to a musical instrument, where mon 
must discern the single design of the maker and 


performer. Herbert's. rationalism has in it no. 
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trace of pantheism, but he does not admit an evil 
principle.—The paper was followed by a discussion. 


Suetiey Socrery.—( Wednesday, April 9.) 


Dr. F. J. Furnrvaut in the chair.—Mr. G. W. Foote 
lectured to a large audience on ‘‘Shelley’s Re- 
ligion.” Denying the truth of Robert Browning’s 
assertion that Shelley, had he lived longer, would 
have been reconciled to Ohristianity, the lecturer 
contended that, pen Shelley was variously in- 
fluenced by the m in which he wrote, there 
was no important break in the continuity of his 
thought. Trelawny was cited as an authority for 
the fact that the atheism of ‘‘ Queen Mab”’ re- 
mained Shelley’s creed to the end; it was the 
style of ‘‘ Queen Mab,”’ and not the matter, that 
Shelley afterwards repudiated. Reference was 
made to Mr. Stopford Brooke’s admission that 
Shelley was a pantheist only in his higher hours ; 
and it was argued that Shelley’s pantheism was 
nothing more than the outcome of his poetical 
sympathy—an imaginative personification of in- 
animate Nature. Granting that Shelley’s early 
materialism was exchanged for the ideal phi- 
losopby of Berkeley, yet such idealism was a very 
different thing from a belief ia deity ; while the 
utmost that can be quoted from Shelley in favour 
of the immortality of the soul is the expression of 
a poetical hope rather than a deliberate convic- 
tion. Mr. Foote supported the main contention of 
an exceedingly interesting lecture by quotations 
from ‘‘ Laon and Oythna,”’ ‘* Prometheus Un- 
bound,’’ ‘‘ Julian and Maddalo,’”’ and other 
poems.—A discussion followed. 


New Suaxsrere Soorety.—(Friday, April 11.) 


Dr. F. J. Furntvatt in the chair.—Miss Grace 
Latham read a paper on ‘‘ Rosalind, Celia, and 
Helen.’? ‘*As You Like It’’ was among 
written when Shakspere was suffering from the 
faithlessness of his friend of the Sonnets and the 
dark lady. Thus, while the play possesses the 
poetic beauty, the brilliancy, and buoyant young 
life of Shakspere’s early period, it has an under- 
lying strain of world-bitterness, which is also the 
keynote to the character of Rosalind, and is the 
effect of her life of danger and constraint at her 
uncle’s corrupt court. It gave her a wide experi- 
ence of the world, sharpened her power of 
observation, inclined her to perceive the follies and 
weaknesses of human nature rather than its nobler 
qualities, made her suspicious even of Oclia’s 
devoted affection; and the strength of these 
impressions is increased by her essentially truth- 
loving, genuine nature. Once free in Arden, her 
joyous, dating, practical character asserts itself ; 

ut the lessons of her early life are not forgotten ; 
she dares not believe in Orlando’s love, lays 
elaborate plots ‘to test it, and is defeated by her 
own perfect impersonation of the knavish boy. 
She is treated with indifference, patronised, and 
encouraged by her lover. His honest, upright 
nature, combining daring and generosity with 
well-balanced common sense, is a revelation to 
her ; and, once secure of his love, she gives herself 
gladly to him. Oeclia is one of the most beautiful 
of Shakspere’s women. Her love for Rosalind 
finds its expression and its reward in tender, 
devoted service, and is saved from weakness by its 
strength and selflessness ; ready to defend and act 
for her in every emergency, ehe remains at other 
times contentedly in the background. The 
suddenness of her marriage with Oliver has been 
criticised ; but her gentle nature has no distrust to 
delay the acknowledgment of her love, and its 
story could not be more prominent without inter- 
fering with the main interest of the play. Helen 
in ‘‘All’s Well that Ends Well” is one of those 
determined, tactful women who will use any 
means and submit to almost any degradation or 
hardship to gain their ends ; but who, preferring 
the substance of power to its shadow, never force 
those whom they govern to recognise the 
extent’ of ‘their intellect and strength. The 
apparent contradictions in her character are 
accounted for by the tremendous force of her will, 
which often blinds her to the real nature of the 
means she employs to gain her end. . Rather 
observant than clear-sighted, she perceives the 
surface facts of life distinctly, but not its under- 
currents of vanities, prejudices, and affections. 





Thus, we nem ae “oom >. his 
marriage unexpec y her. ithout 
Rosalind’s quickness, she cannot instantly mature 
her plans ; but, when formed, she is able to compel 
the services she needs, and override circumstances. 
Bright, witty, Rosalind guides her life ; the tender, 
poetic Helen shapes hers ; but the most beautiful, if 
least powerful, character of the three is the gentle, 
loving, unselfish Oclia.—The chairman much 
commended the way in which Oelia’s character 
had been brought out, and finally given the crown 
of place. He observed that it took a woman 
to discover and point out any flaws in Rosalind’s 
character. : 





FINE ART. 


Pen-Drawing and Pen-Draughtsmen : their Work 
and their Methods. A Study of the Art 
To-day, with Technical Suggestions, by 
Joseph Pennell. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. JosEPH PENNELL—with the good help of 
the effective allies whom he has found in 
printers, binders, and publishers, in the artists 
who have aided him by the use of drawings, 
and those who have reproduced their work— 
has set his name on the fore-front of a sump- 
tuous volume which it is right pleasant to 
handle and run the eye over, a volume, finally, 
which one has much satisfaction in placing 
upon the very stateliest of the shelves of one’s 
book-room. 

It may be doubted, however, whether 
its author has not committed an initial error 
upon his very title-page—whether the book 
might not most fittingly have been styled 
‘* Pen-Drawing as adapted to Modern Means 
of Reproduction” ; for, from first to final page, 
Mr. Pennell has concentrated his attention not 
so much upon the ‘‘ pen-drawing ” as upon the 
form in which that will at lenath appear before 
all the world in the next issue of The Century. 
This painful pre-occupation with process repro- 
duction has done much to warp the writer's 
judgment, to limit his range of vision; and, 
especially, it has produced a quite curious effect 
—one comparable to that yielded by a reversed 
telescope—when he has chanced to turn his 
gaze upon the Ee. making the ‘‘ great” 
masters of the olden time seem to him but 
pigmies in pen-drawing ; for—benighted men 
—did they at all respect, did they even know, 
the true technical conditions of the art, as 
finally formulated in the editorial sanctums of 
Yankee journalism? Did they do anything at 
all but dip quill or reed in ink, and quietly 
record or interpret, in simplest fashion, what 
of nature could, in this way, be most readily 
recorded or interpreted ? As Mr. Pennell truly 
remarks, ‘‘Now, pen-and-ink drawing is 
another thing.” Is it indeed a better one, a 
thing more artistic ? 

Our author informs us that, as at first 
planned, his volume was to have been 
‘a small handbook of pen-drawing” ; 
and throughout all these noble broad- 
margined pages, which are the form it has 
finally attained, the writer seems to have been 
hesitating continually between a modest desire 
to adhere to his original aim of producing a 
handbook for guidance in early practice of pen- 
drawing and the more ambitious scheme of 
making his book the ultimate pronouncement, 
the final authority, upon that form of art with 
which it deals. And it is just in this want of 
definite and unwavering grasp of a central aim, 
the absence of logical grip, of due and obvious 
sequence of things that should follow each 
other, of fitting emphasis upon what he should 
have made prominent, of, in fact, general 
balance, consistency, mutual relation of part 
to part, that Mr. Pennell evinces his literary 
inexperience; though, truly, incoberences of 
individual phrase also are by no means hard to 
seek—witness that sentence which terminates 


at p. vii. of the Preface, a very triumph and } 





masterpiece of ‘‘ puzzle-headedness,” one that 
we should find it hard indeed to match in our 
own not very severely restricted range of 
reading. 

Mr. Pennell seems to have attained to a 
perception of the truth that the “‘ draughts- 
man” shouldyhave learned to draw ; the farther 
fact that a writer should be able to write is as 
yet beyond him. But, on the other hand, 
when we regard Mr. Pennell’s volume not as’ 
@ comprehensive treatise upon pen-drawing, or 
as a final appraisement of the respective rank 
of its practitioners, but rather as the stray 
jottings of a most accomplished draughtsman 
upon an art which has 6 him eminent, the 


case is changed, the value of the book appears.> 


It is not from an artist—whatever Mr. Pennell 
may think—that we can expect a satisfying 
view, a comprehensive estimate, of art, or of 
any wide branch of it. ‘‘A runner cannot be 
a sign-post as well,” was the saying of an 
American, though he was certainly not Mr. 
Pennell ; but the notes upon art of a practised 
and accomplished technician, like the writer of 
the book now before us, have always their 
worth—worth that lies at its lowest in their 
suggestiveness. The chapter here upon the 
‘* Materials for Pen Drawing,” and that giving 
“‘ Technical Suggestions for Pen Drawing,” are 
excellent and to the point, will be helpful and 


of value to anyone taking up the art. There 


is much, too, that is good in that more debate- 


able chapter dealing with ‘‘ Reproduction in- 


Pen Drawing.” 

As for the illustrations, they form a per- 
fect cabinet of varied and representative 
examples of what is at least an interesting, 
if it may, perhaps, prove but a passing, 
phase of contemporary art, of modes of tech- 
nique which the science of to-morrow may, 
perhaps, deliver from those reproductive limita- 
tions which presently hamper its freedom and 
restrict its range. - 








A RELIC OF NAUKRATIS. 
Westbury-on-Trym: April 14, 1890. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that the 
Central Park Museum in New York contains 
an interesting votive tablet, apparently from 
the site of Naukratis. The tablet is dedicated 
by one Komon, son of Asklepiades, who filled 
the office of public treasurer at Naukratis under 
Ptolemy ey ee and is addressed to Isis, 
Serapis, and Apollo, for the welfare of the 
king. The letters, which are boldly incised, 
measure three-eighths of an inch in length, and 
the stone, which is of Grecian marble, measures 
about 10 inches by 7. It is slightly damaged 
at the upper corners. 


Prof. J. A. Paine, Keeper of the Egyptian . 


Department, has very kindly given me a paper 
cast of the inscription, which reads as follows : 


*##**]ASIAEQE [TOAEAIoY @E[**] 
erdaer #IAOFAToPos ZATHPOZ 
KAI NIKH@oPot KAI ToY Tlof TToAEMAIoT 
ISIAI ZAPATIAI ATOAAQNI 
KoMQN ASKAHTIAAocT 
OIKoNoMo% TON KATA NATKPATIN 


'Tmep BlaciAéws TMroAeuatov Oe[ od 
pleydAou pidowdtpos cwripos 
Kal vixnddpov, kat Tod viod MroAeuatou 
“Iaidt, Sepdrids, "AwdAAwHe 
Kéuwv *AckAnmddov 
Oixovduos Tay Kata Navxparw 


‘* Komon, son of Asklepiades, 
Public treasurer at Naukratis, 

dedicates this tablet] to Isis, Serapis, Apollo, 

for the welfare] of king Ptolemy the great 
god, Philopator, saviour 
and victor, and [for the welfare] of his son 

Ptolemy.” 
Prof. Paine suggests that the use of the word 
“ victor ” points to some date closely following 
upon the battle of Raphia. 
AMELIA B, EDWARDS. 
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NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


WE understand that the site on which Mr. 
W. M. Flinders Petrie proposes to begin ex- 
cavations for the Palestine Exploration Fund 
(as stated in the AcapEmy of April 5) is Khur- 
bet ’Ajlin, the Eglon of the Book of Joshua. 
In accordance with the terms of the firman, all 
objects found in the course of the excavations 
(except duplicates) must be sent to the museum 
at Constantinople ; but the Fund has the right 
of making squeezes, sketches, models, photo- 
graphs, and copies. 

THE private view both of the Royal Academy 
and of the Grosvenor Gallery is fixed for Friday 
next, May 2. 


A COLLECTION of Mr. William Strang’s 
etched work will be on view next week 
at Mr. Dunthorne’s gallery in Vigo Street. 
Other exhibitions are those of Mr. Burne Jozes’s 
series of four pictures, entitled ‘‘ The Legend of 
the Briar Rose,” at Messrs. Agnew’s gallery in 
Old Bond Street ; and an exhibition of art con- 
tributed by members of the Company of Oord- 
wainers, at their hall in Cannon Street. 


On Thursday next, May 1, Mr. Lewis F. 
Day will deliver the first of a course of lec- 
tures on “ Design applied to Wood-carving,” 
at the Society of Arts. 


Mr. Harry Furniss’s Royal Academy Antics, 
with sixty illustrations by the author, will be 
published by Messrs. Cassell & Co. next week. 


THE first number of Royal Academy Pictures 
for 1890, which will be ready by the opening 
day of the exhibition, will contain reproduc- 
tions of pictures and sculpture by the follow- 
ing :—Sir F. Leighton, Sir J. E. Millais, Sir 
J. Gilbert, H. H. Armstead, P. H. Calderon, 
Thomas Faed, F. Goodall, Herbert Herkomer, 
B. W. Leader, Seymour Lucas, J. MacWhirter, 
W. OC. Marshall, J. Pettie, E. J. Poynter, Hamo 
Thornycroft, E. A. Waterlow, H. T. Wells, 
T. Woolner, and W. L. Wyllie. 


By far the most important picture sale of 
the summer season will be that of the late 
M. Gustave Rothan, a noted diplomatist, who 
took an active part in the events which pre- 
ceded the Franco-Prussian war of 1870-71. 
The collection, which has been gathered together 
during the last twenty years with the assistance 
of the doyen of French art-criticism, M. Paul 
Mantz, comprises choice examples of the Dutch, 
Flemish, and French schools, with some few 
specimens of German and Italian art. Among 
its chief gems are a superb ‘“‘ Femme au Gant,”’ 
by Frans Hals; the ‘ Portrait of a Syndic,’’ 
by Jordaens; the celebrated ‘‘ Christ driving 
out the Money Ohangers,” by Jan Steen; and 
an unsurpassed series of landscapes by Van 
Goyen, Jacob and Salomon Ruysdael, Philip 
de Koning, Van de Capelle, and others, Lovers 
of rarities in Dutch seventeenth-century art 
will be tempted by the charming ‘‘ Page” of 
W. C. Duyster—a skilful genre painter, by 
whom only two other works are at present 
known; and by a not less rare ‘‘ View in 
Holland,” by Oudenrogge. The French section 
of the collection includes “La Dame au 
Parasol,” by Lancret; ‘‘La Musique” and 
‘* La Peinture,” two brilliant pieces of decora- 
tion by Boucher ; a charming piece of genre by 
the scarce Lépicié ; the portraits of Buffon and 
the Duchesse de Chiteauroux, by Jean-Marc 
Nattier; and the masterly presentment of 
Barrire, by David. The catalogue, a mag- 
nificent folio, which equals or surpasses in the 
splendour and profusion of its illustrations 
anything yet attempted in the same style, 
contains, besides innumerable phototypic repro- 
ductions, etchings by Waltner, Boilvin, Le 
Rat, Lalanne, and Lucas. The sale will take 

lace in Paris at the gallery of M. Georges 

etit, on May 29, 30, and 31. 





MUSIC. 


MR. F. H. COWEN’S THORGRIM. 


Tus work, written and composed expressly 
for the Carl Rosa Opera Company, was pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, under the composer’s 
direction, on Tuesday evening. The story of 
the new opera is founded upon an episode in 
the ancient Icelandic Saga, ‘“Viglund the 
Fair.” Mr. Joseph Bennett, the librettist, has 
often displayed literary skill; and in this, his 
latest venture, we find, indeed, much to praise. 
But good versification has nothing to do with 
a good plot; and itis of importance to know 
what this is like. Is the story a powerful one? 
Has it unity and interest ? 

Act 1. Harold Fair-hair, king of Norway, 
visits Jarl Eric. The latter has two sons: 
Helgi, by Arnora, his wife; the other, 
Thorgrim, is “love-born.” The festivities in 
honour of the king are interrupted by a 
quarrel between the two brothers. Helgi’s 
followers, urged on by Arnora, seek Thorgrim’s 
life. The latter, insulted by Sweyn, one of 
Helgi’s men, kills him. The king and his 
guards interpose, and at Eric’s request Harald 
takes Thorgrim into his service. Act 2. Three 
— are supposed to have elapsed, and the 

ing is receiving in state his principal Jarls. 
With the daughter of Jarl Thorir, Olof Sun- 
beam by name, and the promised wife of Helgi, 
Thorgrim falls in love at first sight, and boldly 
demands her hand. Her father will not 
retract his word. Thorgrim renounces the 
king’s service, since Harald will not interfere 
in the matter, but threatens that one day he 
will return and take vengeance. In Act 3 we 
have a secret meeting of Olof and Thorgrim in 
@ pine forest near her father’s hall. He 
obtains her promise to follow him whenever he 
summons her to his side. Helgi, sword in 
hand, surprises the lovers, but lacks courage at 
the decisive moment, and, as the curtain falls, 
we see him trembling and leaning upon his 
sword. Act 4 opens with the marriage cere- 
mony of Olof and Helgi. Thorgrim and his 


men enter suddenly, and extinguish the lights 


in the hall. Amid the excitement Thorgrim and 
Olof escape, and make their way to a ship in 
readiness. As the curtain descends, the voices 
of the lovers are heard singing : 


Thine on land and on the sea! 
Thine wherever thou mayst be ! 
Love, till I this life resign 
Ev'rywhere and always thine. 


In this story of deadly enmity between two 
brothers, an audience would naturally sympa- 
thise with Thorgrim, for he is bold as a 
warrior and as a lover; Helgi, on the other 
hand, is cowardly and irresolute. Yet Thor- 

rim’s conduct in trying to win from his 

rother his affianced bride is not to be com- 
mended. He is like Tristan, only without the 
excuse of the love-potion. And then, though 
justice is not on his side, he succeeds in his 
plans: passion triumphs. There is nothing in 
Olof’s character particularly to attract one ; 
while as for Helgi’s mother, Arnora, she has 
the thankless task of continually trying to 
rouse a weak-minded man to action. There is 
unity about the story, for the close of each act 
accentuates the ill-feeling existing between 
the brothers ; but it has not sufficient interest, 
or rather what interest it possesses is weakened 
by the somewhat colourless rd/es of the king, 
the Jarl Eric, the mother, and even Helgi. 

Mr. Cowen opens with a short instrumental 
prelude leading to a vigorous chorus of warriors, 
and a martial dance is accompanied by some 
characteristic music. A Scald’s Song, with 
chorus, was omitted. This is a simple but 
highly effective number. However, it delays 
the action of the piece, and so the sacrifice 





shows judgment. The king now sings a ballad, 
‘* The Viking’s ship sails o’er the main,” tune- 
ful but not striking. Next follows a drinking 
chorus: the music is bright and spirited, but 
one may, perhaps, complain that it is a little 
too smooth and regular in rhythm for North- 
men of the tenth century. The wrestling 
scene between Thorgrim and Helgi, with the 
taunts of the partisans on either side, is a bold 
and exciting piece of writing. When the king 
enters and stops the brawl, the orchestral 
accompaniment assumes quite a Wagnerian 
character. With respect to representative 
themes, it may at once be said that they are 
used in the opera with a certain skill and dis- 
cretion. There is no attempt to imitate the 
elaborate combinations of the Bayreuth master. 
Arnora sings in vigorous strains of revenge. 
Thorgrim, when the king, taking his part, 
presents him with an armlet of gold, sings an 
effective song, ‘‘Pride of the North, whose 
conquering sword.” There is a good swing 
about the music, and it is well, if somewhat 
heavily, scored. The finale is short, and it 
winds up with the “Pride of the North” 
theme taken up by the chorus. 

The second act commences with a march, 
which serves, of course, for the entry of the 
king’s guests. The principal theme is firm and 
dignified, while the second one is soft and 
graceful. The scene between Thorgrim and 
Olof when they first meet, and he falls 
suddenly in love with her, has music particu- 
larly characteristic of the composer. Helgi and 
Arnora now occupy attention, and then Thor- 
grim sings a delicate little ballad lightly 
scored. The composer uses here with effect a 
saxophone to echo voice-phrase. In the finale 
we note a taking, though conventional, con- 
certed passage for principals and choru;, 
opening with a melodious love theme, which 
afterwards does duty in the third and fourth 
acts, and an agitated allegro as Thorgrim 
retires, threatening to return. 

The third act is short. Olof, in the pine 
forest, is surrounded by her women, who sin 
to her ‘‘the story of Ivar,” a graceful a 
pleasing ballad for solo and chorus. In Olof’s 
scena, ‘‘ Once more the Sun,” the flowing music 
and delicate orchestration are striking features. 
The love-duet with which the act closes is one 
of the composer’s highest achievements. There 
are some excellent contrasts in it, and it is 
worked up to a fine climax. It has both 
lyrical charm and dramatic force. The closing 
phrase may, perhaps, for a moment recall a 
famous passage in ‘‘ Tristan”; but the music of 
this duet shows originality. The lovers are 
interrupted by the arrival of Helgi, and a few 
bars for orchestra brings the act to an end. 

In the fourth and last act some sombre and 
dramatic music give special piquancy to the 
charming bridal chorus, ‘‘In robes as white.” 
The little symphony with its characteristic 
chords and rhythms deserves special mention. 
The appearance of Thorgrim is the signal for 
more agitated music. The close of the opera, as 
the lovers passing seaward in Thorgrim’s war- 
ship sing strains from the love song, is pleasing 
to ear and eye. 

With regard to the performance, we can 
only say that for a first night it was good. 
Malle. Zélie de Lussan, as the graceful Nor- 
wegian maiden, Olof, sang with charm and 
feeling. Miss Tremelli, as Arnora, made the 
most of her part, Mr. Barton McGuckio, as 
his part of Thorgrim demanded, acted and sang 
with energy. Mr. Celli, as the king; Mr. 
Crotty, as Helgi; Mr. Max Eugene, as Eric— 
were, of course, efficient. The chorus sang 
remarkably well. The piece was brilliantly 
mounted. The house was full. Theactors were 
called before the curtain after each act, and the 
c omposer at the close of the performance. 


J. 8. SHEDLOCK, 
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MUSIO NOTES. 


Mme. SopHIE MENTER, who has not visited 
London for some time, appeared at the Crystal 
Palace last Saturday afternoon. is lady 
first made her mark here as an exponent of 
Liszt’s music, and her brilliant performance of 
the “Don Juan’? Fantasia has not been for- 
gotten. This time she selected Schumann’s 
Concerto in A minor, a work in which, although 
there is plenty of opportunity for technical 
display, poetry is an important element. Of 
all the Concertos written since Beethoven, it is 
indeed the one in which the material ond 
tte spiritual are most evenly balanced. Mme. 
Menter played remarkably well—with excep- 
tion of the cadenza in the first movement, which 
was certainly not clear—although she did not 
enter into the true spirit of the music. She 
afterwards played some Liszt pieces with much 
success. 


Mr. FREDERIC LAMOND gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall on Monday afternoon. 
His reading of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat (Op. 
110) was iutelligent and expressive. Here and 
there, however, in the first movement the 
Jights and shades were too strovgly marked. 
The performance of the two sets of variations 
on a Paganni theme by Brahms was a brilliant 
tour de farce. No pianist who has not full 
command of the keyboard cau venture to play 
them. Mr. Lamond further exhibited his skill 
in Schumann’s “ Etudes Symphoniques,” but 
with these we were somewhat disappointed ; 
they sounded, with the exception of the fivale, 
somewhat tame. The programme concluded 
with some Liszt and Raff solos, to which the 
pianist did full justice. 

Mr, Joun St. O. DYKES gave a pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall on Wednesday after- 
noon. He has been well trained and is 
decidedly clever, but, through nervousness or 
excitement, often hurries the fempi. This was 
specially perceptible in Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Fugue aud Schumann's Toccata. Miss Helen 
Trust sang Grieg’s Solvejg’s Lied with great 
charm and refinement. Herr Hess joined the 
concert given in Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata. 
Mr. Dykes should beware of long programmes ; 
~e first part occupied nearly an hour and a 

alf, 


From Charles Woolhouse we have received : 


Kinder- Album. By Carl Weber. (2 Parts.) 
These are very easy piano pieces for beginners, 
mostly within the compass of five notes, and 
even where this is exceeded, the thumb is not 
shifted. The little compositions are extremely 
clever and attractive. It is astonishing how 
much M. Weber has been able to accomplish 
with such modest means. 


Melodic Studies. For Pianoforte. By I. A. 
de Orellana. Book II, Educational works, 
even when good, are often dry; but if a com- 
poser is able to render the music pleasant as 
well as profitable, it is far more satisfactory, at 
any rate to students. It is this union which 
renders the studies of Moscheles and Chopin so 
attractive. M. de Orellana has worked on 
this plan, and with considerable success. The 
music is only of moderate difficulty: some 
numbers, indeed, are easy, only requiring 
careful phrasing. 


L’Estasi, by Alexander 8. Beaumont, is a 
light, bright, florid vocal waltz. 

L Love Thee, with ’Cello or Violin Obbligato, 
by W. Noel Johnson, is a melodious and 
effective song. It gained a prize at the North 
Midland section of the National Society of 
Professional Musiciane. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVELS. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


CUTTING for PARTNERS. By John 


CORDY JEAFFRESON. Author of “The Rapiers of Regent's Park,” 
** Live it Down,” &c. 3 vols. 


TILL the GREAT ASSIZE. 


VERE CLAVERING, Author of **A Modern Delilah,” “ Barcaldine,” 
&c. 3 vols, 


ADA TRISCOTT. By Captain 


ANDREW HAGGARD, Author of ‘Dodo and I,” 2 vols. 


CROSS-ROADS. By May Crommelin, 


Author of ** Queenie,” ** Orange Lily,” &c. 3 vols. 
“This latest production of Miss Cr lin’s will Pp favourably 
with any previous effort.”—Manchester Examiner. 


PART of the PROPERTY. By Beatrice 


WHITBY, Author of ** The Awakening of Mary Fenwick.” 3 vols. 
“ There is not much risk involved in predicting the popularity of Bea rice 
Whitby’s fr sh venture.”—Literary orld. 


DULCIBEL. By Gertrude M. Hay- 
WARD. 3 vols, 
“* Every one who values careful character-study, conscientious writing, 
and a refined mauner will find interesting reading in “ Dulcibel.” — 
Saturday Review. 


A LADY HORSEBREAKER. By 


Mrs. CONNEY. 3 vols. 
“* It can be heartily recommended as a thoroughly good, racy, and inter- 
esting novel,”—Scotsman. 


A MARCH in the RANKS. By Jessie 


FOTHERGILL, Author of ** The First Violio,” &c. 3 vols. 
“There is a wholesome atmosphere of refined middle-class life which 
makes the book pleasant reading.” —St, James's Gazette. 











Uniform, each in | vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOVELS BY EDNA LYALL. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 
WE TWO. IN the GOLDEN DAYS. 
KNIGHT ERRANT. WON BY WAITING. 
DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. 


STANDARD EDITIONS. 


EACH IN ONE VOLUME, crown §Svo, 5s. 
LIFE of JEANNE D’ALBRET, 


QUEEN cf NAVARRE. By Miss FREER. 


LIFE of REV. EDWARD IRVING. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


LIFE of MARIE ANTOINETTE. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 


THE REAL LORD BYRON — The 


STORY of the POET’S LIFE, By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


THE CRESCENT and the CROSS. By 


ELIOT WARBURTON. 


A BOOK about DOCTORS. By John 


CORDY JEAFFRESON, 


FAMILY ROMANCE; or, Domestic 


Ant als of the Aristocracy. By Sir BERNAKD BUKKE. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 


SELECTIONS FROM. 
Each in a Single Volume, price 53. 


BY THE AUTHOR of “ JOHN HALIFAX.” 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLE- | CHRISTIAN'S MISTAKE. 


A WOMAN'S THOUGHTS RARNAn oem 
ABOUT WOMEN, roe 

A LIFE for a LIFE The UNKIND WORD. 

NOTHING NEW. | A BRAVE LADY. 

MISTRESS and MAID. STUDIES from LIFE. 

The WOMAN’S KINGDOM, YOUNG MRS, JARDINE. 


“ 
BY THE AUTHOR OF SAM SLICK.” 
NATURE AND HUMAN;|The OLD JUDGE; or Life 
FATU in a Colony. 
— _ ' TRAITS of AMERICAN 
WISE SAWS and MODERN HUMOUR. 
INSTANCES. The AMERICANS at HOME, 
BY DR. GEORGE MACDONALD. 
DAVID ELGINBROD., ALEC FORBES, 
ROBERT FALCONER. | SIR GIBBIE. 
BY MRS. OLIPHANT. 
ADAM GRAEME. LIFE of IRVING. 
LATRD of NORLAW. A ROSE in JUNE. 
AGNES. PHGBE, JUNIOR. 
IT WAS A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 





Lonvon: HURST & BLACKETT (Limrrsp). 





F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NOVELS Al ALL CIRCULATING LIBRARIES. 


A NEW OTHELLO. 


By IZA DUFFUS HARDY. 
Autbor of ‘*‘ Love, Fisgems, and Obey,” &c. 
vols. 


BLINDFOLD. 


By FLORENOE MARRYAT, 
Author of “* My rire the Actress,” &c, 
vols 





TWO FALSE MOVES. 
By JEAN MIDDLEMASS. 
Author of “ ee _ Wild Georgie,” &c. 

vols. 


“An excellent piece of literary workmanship throughout, and happily 
devoid of any unwholesome taint.”—People, 

**Miss Jean Middlemass’s quite remarkable story....three volumes of 
intensely dramatic fiction. The reader is carried along at a gallop through 
scene after scene..,., The women of to-day are tolerably sure to read its 
pages with avidity, and to revel init. That it contains clever work goes 
without saying, and it is certainly one of the strongest stories which even a 
lady novelist has bitherto had the courage to produce.”—Court Journal. 

There are many attractive subsidiary characters....The life led by 
strolling theatricals ; the scenes commonly associated with Monte Carlo ; 
and the trials of maiden teachers are among the incidents effectively utilised 
by a clever novelist.”—Scotsman. 


FAIRFAX OF FUYSTON; 
Or, a Practice Confess’d. 


By Mrs. HIBBERT WARE, 
Author of “ The King of Bath,” “ His Dearest 
Wish,” &c. 


8 vols. 


“....that fertile writer—Mrs, Hibbert Ware....Quaint, queer, and 
questionable trade tactics and social customs peculiar to Lancashire and 
Yorksbire in the beginning of the seventeenth century, are not only carefully 
detailed and contrasted with those of moderna times, but they are skilfully 
utilised in the development of what, after all, is a pleasantly told love 
story of the olden times. Highwaymen, too confiding maidens, poets, 
Pp’ p persons, p il: P ices, and wily witches, figure promi 
nontly among the admirably sketched characters met with in the novel.”— 





Scotsman. 

“* Mrs, Hibbert Ware describes picturesquely, and meditates romantically 
.»+.She is careful in her conversations and choice of incidents to keep to 
the tone aud manner of the time. * Fairfax of Fuyston’ is on the whole, 
perhaps, the best book of the kind we have had for some little timo, and a 

wt advance in many ways on other works by the same band.” — White- 
view, 


A DAUGHTER’S SACRIFICE. 
By F. CO. PHILIPS, 
Author of * Asina toomnes, Faas,” and 
PEROY FENDALL, 
Author of “Spiders and Flies,” &c. 
2 vols. 


* ....There is much which is clever, brilliant, and humorous in the 
book.”—Morning Post. 


FOR SOMEBODY'S SAKE. 


By EDITH STEWART DREWRY, 
Author of “ Only an Actress,” ‘“‘On Dangerous 
Ground,” &c, 

8 vols. 


THREE NEW AND ORIGINAL TALES. 
Each, in paper cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


THE MYSTERY OF A WOMAN'S 


HEART. 
By Mrs, EDWARD KENNARD. 
TOM’S WIFE. 


By Lady MARGARET MAJENDIE. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A DOORMAT. 
By ALFRED O. CALMOUR, 
Author of “The Amber Heart,” &c. 
NEW EDITIONS OF POPULAR NOVELS, 
At all Booksellers and Bookstalls. 


MRS. BOB. (2nd Edition.) By John 


STRANGE WINCER,. Cioth, 2s. 6d. 
A LOST WIFE. By Mrs. H. Lovett 
CAMERON. Cloth, 2s. +d. 


THE RIVAL PRINCESS. A London 
mance of ‘lo-Day. By JUSTIN McOARTHY, 
MP and Mrs. CAMPBELLPRAED. Oloth, 28. 6d. 


THE MASTER OF RATHKELLY. 
phe Betton.) By HAWLEY SMART. In picture 


A LIFE INTEREST. (3rd Edition.) 


By Mis. ALEXANDER. In picture boards, 2s. 


A WOMAN’S FACE. By Florence 


WAKDEN. In picture boards, 2s. 
F. V. WHITE & O©O., 31, SourHampron Srrest, 
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MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Price 1s. No. 367, FOR MAY, contains :— 
KIRSTEEN. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Chaps, XXXI.—XXXIV. 
A MORAL CRUSADER, BY GOLDWIN SMITH. 
GETTING READY. By W. WARDE FOWLER. 
OUR BOYS IN FLORIDA. By ARTHUR MONTEFIORE. 
GEORGE WITHER. By JOHN FYVIE. 
SOME PASSAGES IN THE LIFE OF HAMISH MACGREGOR. 
THE CRY OF THE PARENTS. 
RONALD LESTER. 
PRINCE ALBERT VICTOR IN TRAVANCORE. 

MACMILLAN & CO., London. 


SFxFvre ener 


By J. D. REES. 





THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAY, profusely illustrated, price 6d., by post 8d., contains :~ 
1. A GREEK WATER-CARRIER. From a Drawing by J. FiNNEMORE. 
Frontispiece. 
TRANSATLANTIC TRIFLES. SiR JULIAN GOLDSMID, BART., M.P. 
EXPECTANCY. SorHy SINGLETON, 
ALBERT DURER. ALBERT FLEMING, With Illustrations. 
FOR THE CAUSE. STANLEY J. WEYMAN. 
SOME BOARD SCHOOL CHILDREN, Fe RUNCIMAN, 
With Illustrations by HuGH THoMsO 
FASTING. VEN, ARCHDEACON oom D.D. 
CYCLE OF SIX LOVE-LYRICS.—VI. ** THEY AKE REUNITED.” 
Words by JOSEPH BENNETT. Music by HAMISH MACCUNN, 
MAY. A Decorated Page. H. SUMNER, 
10, THE RING OF AMASIS. A Romance, 
LyTTon. 


+ alt al 


i 


oe 


Conclusion. The EARL OF 
MACMILLAN & Co., London. 





THE 
NEWBERY HOUSE MAGAZINE, 


A Monthly Review and Family Magazine for 
Churchmen and Ohurchwomen. 


ILLUSTRATED, Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS FoR MAY. 
STANLEY'S EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. By R, W. FELKIN. 
TRACTS. By Rev. W. H. DAUBNEY, M.A. 
THE EUCHARISTIC “AMEN” (1 Cor. xiv. 16). 
BELCHER, D.D. 


OUR PILGRIMAGE to OBER-AMMERGAU, 
AUSTIN CLARE. 


THE TRUTH about TITHES in RELATION to the TITHE KENT- 
CHARGE BILL now before PARLIAMENT, 


worms ae: 
CLE Ss. 


A ey Estat. By Madame DE GOEY. 
ASCENSIONTIDE POETRY. (Illustrated.) By Expis. 


RUSSIAN CAROLS and RELIGIOUS BALLADS, 
SANDBERG, B.A, 


PROVISION for OLD AGE, By E. W. BRABROOK, F.S.A, 
THE BISHOP'S BIBLE,” (Continued.) By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY and 
H, HERMAN, 


By Rev. T. W. 


(lustrated.) I. By 


(ilustrated.) UI—The Moon, By H. 


By Rev. GRAHAM 


on -* —, (Illustrated.) (Continued.) By Mrs, MOLEs. 


riwouait ‘om 
Be 
eee Cottage detains on the Creed—Biblical Questions—“ The 


Elder — (Poetry)—Reviews—“ Useful Books” List—Correspon- 
enc’, &c. 


THROUGH BRIAR: a short Story. By M. §. 


GRIFFITH FARRAN OKEDEN & WELSH, London, 





THE THEOLOGICAL MONTHLY. 


An meee of Current Christian Thought 
at Home and Abroad. 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING, 


CONTENTS, 
. THE SITE of the CITIES of the PLAIN and the “PITS” of the 
VALE of SIDDIM. By J. NEIL 
II, DEFINITIONS WANTED—MORAL. By J. McCANn. 

Il], THREE CHARACTER-STUDIES—ST. JOHN. By H.N. BERNARD, 
s¥. = EARLY RELATIONS between JUDAISM and CHRISTIANITY 
By E, A. RANKIN. j 

V. CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE HOMILETIC MAGAZINE. 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. 


CONTENTS, 
EXPOSITORY PAPERS 
THE MIRACLES of OUR LORD. By Kev. W. J, DEANE, M.A. 
UUTLINES on the FIRST EIGHT CHAPTERS of = ee ISTLE to 
the ROMANS. II. By Rev. C. CLEMANCE, B.A., 
rHE HOMILETICAL COMMENTARY 
MICAH, By Rev. A. C, THISELTON, B.A, 
THE — YEAR 
THE FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
THE FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EASTEKr 
rik SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION DAY, 
WHIT-SUNDAY, 
LIBLICAL ILLUSTRATIONS; 
ANGELIC BEINGS, 
PRACTICAL HOMILETICS 
3 4 pad KCT ATONEMENT OF ICAL EVANGKLIST. 
4 " OF THE OLD 
IN THE LOVE OF GOD. ein 
PRAYER, 
bib I NOT SAY UNTO THEE 2? 
THE CHRISTIAN’S AIM 
THE RETURN OF THE 'UNCLEAN SPIRIT, 





JAMES NISBET & CO., 21, enneen Srxzzt, W. 


THE Summer Exhibitions (Royal Academy, dc.) 
will be fully illustrated in the ART JOURNAL. 
The May Number, now ready, price 1s. 6d., con- 
tains 42 cllus trations, including 27 reproductions of 
Pictures by Sir F. Leighton, W. Q. Orchardson, 
E. J. Poynter, F’. Goodall, P. H, Calderon, Pro- 


fessor Herkomer, §c. 


Also an Original Kitching, by Percy Robertson, 


of Winchester College. 


SomD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS 





LONDON: J. 8. VIRTUE & CO., LIMITED, 26, IVY r LANE, E.C. 





59 Monthly Part for) May now wale, 
THE SPORT OF etch CYCLING. I, 


if 
Al, = 2 


Nolens Volens ; or, the Adventures of Don Lavington. 
Serial Story. By GEORGE MANVILLE FENN. 
Zappu; a Tale of the Tangacika. By ARTHUR MONTE. 
FIORE, F.R.G.S. 
Hakoa leven's Trust ; 
ee E psy the First T 
Yoder Fire ‘or the Firs 
A Corner of Dartmoor. By aN DAMPIER. 
Foolish Partridges. By THAIN DAVIDSON, D.D. 
“ Striking Ile.” By FELIX FERRY. 
The Chafers. By JAMES WESTON. 
A Lark’s Song. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Some Noted Shoemakers. By E.M. WATERWORTH. 
Other Tongues. By Rev. M. EASTWOOD, 
&e., &e., &. 
With Frontispiece—“ Catchiag a Dugong”—and Thirty-Six 
other Illustrations, 
Specimen Part sent, post free, on receipt of six stamps. 
London: 8. W. PARTRIDGE & Co., 9, Paternoster-row. 


EAST AND WEST. 


NEW SERIES.—No, 1, MAY, 1890.—Price 1s. 


or, Held Against the Enemy. 





CONTENTS, 
1, MISS wentreeer. |} eon Chap. I.-II. 
2, KEATS and FANNY NE. By LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
3. BARBARA in = TOWER, By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


4. POEMS. By GER’ ‘ALL. 
HRENCH, and AMERICAN. 


5. FEMINIANA—ENGLISIL 
ELL, 
6, come owen, Gor. I I.-Ill, By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS and 
EB. 
7. BY the BANKS of = WHARFE. By THOMAS STANLEY. 
. SHORT and SWEET. By M. B. 
9. CHIVALRY in WOMEN. By A Man. 
10. HERE and THERE. 
11. ABOUT RECENT BOOKS, 


London ; WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford-Street, W.C. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


By Max 





This Day, at all Libraries and tute. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
APRIL, 1890.—ConTENTS. 


I—THE EARLY ETHNOLOGY of the BRITISH ISLES. 
Professor JOHN Ruys, M.A. 

» IL—THE NILE and its Wonk. 

» UL—THE STEWARTS ion ORKNEY, 

oo «| Ne _—s Ic —— MUSIC. By Archpriest HATHERLY, 

ac. 

+»  V.—THE UNIVERSITY of FINLAND. 

»  .VL—AN OLD SCOTS SOCIETY. By JoHN MACKAY. 

» VIL—THE LIMITS of HOME RULE. By WILLIAM WALLACE. 

» VIIL—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN ~ gio 

” 1X.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
ALEX. GARDNER, Publishir to Her Majesty the Queen, Paisley, 

and 12, necro London. 


ART. by 








BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZI NE, 
No. 895,—-MAY, 1890,——2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
A SECRET MISSION, Cuaps. L.-IV. 
THE PRUSSIAN MONARCHY AND THE REVOLUTION OF 1848. 
BY SIR ROWLAND BLENNERHASSE1T, BART. 
RATHILLET. 
THE LAST OF THE CANNIBAL CHIEFS, 
BY BASIL THOMSON, 
SIKKIM AND TIBET, 
By H. H. RISLEY, BENGAL CIVIL £ERVICE. 
NARCISSUS. BY WILLIAM CANTON. 
THE COLLECTOR ON THE PROWL. 
A SONG OF LOVE AND MAY. By Peter BArne, LL.D. 
GERMAN AIMS IN EAST AFRICA. With a Map. 
A NEW VIEW OF IMPERIAL FEDERATION. 
THE LATE ALEXANDER MACKAY, C.E. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & & Sons, Eal Edinburgh and London. 


MAY. 
TENNYSON; and AFTER, 
THE IRISH LAND BILL. By T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 
THE WORKING of WOMAN SUFFRAGE ion WYOMING. 
HORACE PLUNKETT. 
THE LAMENTABLE COMEDY of WILLOW WOOD. By Rupyarp 
KIPLING, 
THE DANISH DRAMA of TO-DAY. By WILLIAM ARCHER.) 
LEAVES from a DIARY on the KARUN RIVER.—II, By the Hon’ 
GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
TUE MEDOC VINTAGE of 1889, By W. BEATTY-KINGSTON. 
NORTH AMERICAN FISHERIES DISPUTES. By F. HgINR. GEFFCKE¥, 
ENGLAND'S OUTLOOK in EAST AFRICA, 
_ CHAPMAN & ‘HALL, L LIMITED. 


By the Hon. 


‘THE 
ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
1. Articles. No. 18. 5s, 


a * cael as an HISTORIAN. By tho Rev. Professor 


THE ; PROVINGEAL CONCILIA, from AUGUSTUS to DIOCLETIAN, 
By F,G. HA 
THE RELAT( NSHIP of the i)? PHOTIUS to the 
EMPRESS THEODORA, By J.B. Bu 
THE COMPARATIVE HIsTORY of E opel and FRANCE during 
tho MIDDLE AGES. By CHARLES V, LANGLOIs, 
FREDERICK HENRY, PRINCE of ORANGE, (Part I.) By tho 
Rev. GEORGE FDMUNDSON. 
£IR RICHARD CHURCH, (Part IL) By STANLEY LANE-Poo.r. 
WILHELM VON GIESEBRECHT. By Lord Actoy. 
2, Notes and Documents—3. Reviews of Books—4, List of Hi-torical 
Books recen'ly publ’shed=5. Contents of Periodical Publications. 
LONGMANS, GRE Ev, & Co. 


London : 





SPENCER  BLACKETT’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY W. E. NORRIS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 


MISADVENTURE., 


By W. 


E. Norris, Author of 


**My I'riend Jim,” ‘* Major and Minor, ”? * Matrimony,” Xe. 
“A work of great merit, and of highly finished- excellence. 7 Scoteman. 





CHEAP EDITION OF 8. BARING-GOULD’s NOVEL. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers, cluth, 3s. 6d. with Frontispiece. 


“THE PENNYCOMEQUICKS.” 


By S. Baring-Gould, 


Author of ** Mehalah,” ** Court Royal,” “J ohn Herring,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL 1 BY FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
This day at all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


“A SCARLET SIN.” 


** Love’s Conflict,” ** Véronique,” &e. 


By Florence Marryat, Author of 





Lonpon : SPENCER BLACKETT, 35, Sr. Bripg Srxzrr, E.C. 
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THE 


UNITED SERVICE MAGAZINE. 
MAY. ONE SHILLING. 


ENGLAND : an Ode. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 

ENGLAND and BELGIUM. By General BRIALMONT, Fx-Minister of 
ar, Belgium. 

GEORGE LEO von CAPRIVI. (With Portrait.) 

RESPONSIBILITY in WAR. By SrexceR WILKINSON (Author of 

Brain of an Army”). 
—— to  dpameae FEDERATION. 
> By the EpiT 

AN AUSTRALIAN’S VIEW. By G. H. D. Gossip. 

WATERLOO, The Origin of Legends. II. By Colonel J. F. MAURICE, 


“ The 


THE EASTER MANCEUVRES. 
THE SUDAN CAMPAIGN. By Groscs HOOPER (Author of ** Waterloo,” 
** Sedan,” &c.). 


ROUND ABOUT BISLEY. (With Plan.) By Colonel Coorer Kina. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE. A Practical Proporal. By Vice-Admiral Sir 
GEORGE Taro, K.C,B, 


London: W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place ; 
and Railway Bookstalls, 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER’S 
PARIS PRIZE MEDAL 
CAMBRIC ~ reed HANDKERCHIEFS. 


and at all Booksellers 





Children’s- - 1s 3 HEMSTITCHED— 
Ladies’ - + Qs. ata. Ladies’ - + 28.114d.) per 
Gent's - - 38.6d. [Gent's - - 48. 11d. 5 doz, 
Embroidered Handkerchiefs iu all the Latest Styles, from 
1s. to 60s. each. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Belfast. 


Samples and Price Lists post-free, (Please name this Paper.) 


THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. C. H, HAWTREY, 
Every Evening, at 8, the celebrated Comedy, 
PINK DOMINOES, 
adap’ ted by James Albery, with powerful cast, 
Followed by the new Comic Operetta, by a Burnand & E, Solomon, 
___‘voM ESTIC ECONO MY 











CRITERION THEATRE 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WYNDHAM, 

Every Evening, at 9 (for a limited number of nights only), 

AVID GARRICK, 

Messrs, Wyndham, G. Giddens, W. Blakeley, 5. Valentine, 5S. Hewson, 
F. Atherley, F, Emery, and Williom Farren ; crea F. Paget, E. Miller, 
E, Leyshon, F. Frances, E, Vining, and Mary Moo 

Preceded, at 8.10, by A PRETTY PIECE OF BUSINESS. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H, BEERBOHM-TREE, 
This Evenirg, at 8.15, A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
Mr. Tree, Mr, Fernandcz, Mr. Fred Terry, Mr. Allan, Miss Rose Leclercq, 
Miss Norreys, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Mrs. Brooke, and Mrs, Tree, 


YCEUM THEATRE. 


—_ Lessee and Manager, Mr, Henry Irving. 








This Evening, a 
THE DEAD HE ART ; A STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
Messrs. lHlenry Irving, Bancroft, Stiriiog. Righton, Gordon Craig, 

— , Tyars ; Mesdames Kate Phillips, Carter,” Coleridge, and Ellen 
erry: 


* 
RINCE of WALES’ THEATRE. 
Sole Leesce and roe, Mr, HORACE SEDGER. 
Every Evening, at 8.15, MARJORIE, 
Messrs, C, Hayden Coffin, Joseph Tapley, H. Ashley, Wood, James, Shale, 
Hendov, and H. Monkhouse ; Mcsdames Phyllis Broughton, Amadi, and 
Camille D’Arville. 


Pr ey EN | at 7.30, by 


HAFTESBURY THEATRE, 


S Messrs. E. 5S. WILLABD and JOHN LART, Lessees and Managers, 
This Evening, at 8, THE VIOLIN MAKERS, 


pop — 
DICK VENABLES. 
he wil! ard, Mesers. A, Bishop, Garden, Elwood, H. Cane 





ALL ABROAD, 


Esmond, K. Keith, E. W. Thomas ; Mrs. Camminge, Miss Antic Hove. idles 


A. Hill, and Miss Olga Brandon. 


S 7 JAMES’S. THEATRE. 


Sole Lessce end Manageress, Mrs. LANGTRY, 
Every Evening, at 8, AS YOU LIKE IT. 


Mrs. Langtry, Mesdames M'‘Neil, Lea, Lamb, Armbruster, &c.; Messrs. 











Cautley, Bourchier, Sugden, Everill, Fulton, Brodie, Forbes, Gas, Lewis, 
Canninge, Lawford, Grover, Lingham, Arneliffe, E rym, Ye orke, &e. 
? 
ERR Y’S THEATRE 


Manageress, Miss GRAHAME, 
Every Evening, at9, NEW LAMPS FOR OLD. 
Messrs. W. 5. Ie nluy, 


VF. Kerr, B. Gould, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames 
Gertrude Kingston, Houston, aud Cissy Grahame, 
Preceded, at 815, by FOR HER CHILD’s SAKE, 
Messrs, Oscar Adye, A. Ellis, and J. Nelson ; Mesdamcs M. A. Giffard 


and Hiclen la yton. 





TOOLE’S THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 9, THE BUNGALOW. 
By Frederick Horner -- The 203d Time, The most laughable play of the 
century. ‘Another ‘ Private Secretary,’ ”—Daily Telegraph. 

Preceded, at 8,15, by ON TOAST. 


hl) hi 1" 
V AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee rnd Manager, Mr, THOMAS THORNE, 

This Evening, at 8.30, SHE SPOOrS TO CONQUER, 

Mr, Thomas Lhorie ; Messrs. Kemb'e, Harbury, Thalberg, 
ry heatman, Blythe, Grove, snd Fred Thorne ; 
wae : bi iling 





F. Gilmore, 
Miss Winifred Emery, Mrs. 
ton, Miss ts es and Miss Elle ——— 

MEADOW SWEET. 


itr. ona Maude. 





HGHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19, LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 
Established 1782. 
-Moderate Rates. Absolute Security. 
Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Prompt Payment of Claims. 
Joint Secretaries—W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 4£17,000,000. 


ESTABLISHED 1861, 
BIRKBECK BANK 


‘ THBEE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayawle ov 
jemand, 


P 








TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated oF 
the minimum monthly I-alances, when rot drawn below £100. 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of Charge the Custody of 

_ ween than and other Securitiesand Vaiuaoles; the collection of Bille 

ofExchang Dividends, and Coupons; andthe 

and Annuities. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 
-—~ BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-freo, on 
ar wpteation, Francis RAVENSOROFT, Manager, 
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Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, price 1s. 6d., post free, 


LESSONS from the RISE and FALL of 


the ENGLISH COMMONWEALTH. By J, 
ALLANSON PIOTON, M.A., M.P. , 


Lonpon: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
21, FURNIVAL STREET, HOLBORN. 


M e M 0 R A. LOISETTE’S 
* 


SYSTEM.—"I was = 
— with the possibilities of improvement to 
emory which your Lectures in CamsBripez opened 








gg N. Ingle, M.A., M.D., University Lecturer 
(Jan., 90). “ Physiological, scientific. "— Dr, Andrew 
Wilson (April, '83). “We again recommend the 
system.”—Dr. Wilson (Jan., ’89). “ Great advantage 
to strong memory, incalculable aid to weak one.”"— 
Dr. em 4 “Excellent travelling companion.”— 
Capt. J. B. Haye, R.N.—Aypply 87, NewaOxford 
__ Street, | London, 


To H.B.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 








Sunday Times says: “Mr. Russeli’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 
The medicine he prescribes does not lower, but builds up and tones the 
system.” Book (128 pages), with Recipe and Notes how to pleasantly and 
rapidly cure obesity (average reduction in first week is 31b.), post free, 


Eight Stamps, 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store-street, Bedford-square, London, W.C. 





FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM 
The original best, and most liberal. Suits all, 
FOUNDED A.D. 1868, 

Furnish direct from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000 
Cash prices. No extra charge for time given. 
Catalogues, Estimates, Press Opinions, Testimonials Post Free, 
F,. MOEDER 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. 


BRAND & CO,’8 Al SAUCE, 





Gours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





POTTED MEATS & YORK & GAME PIES. 
Also 
Hi8sENCE of BEEF, BEEF THA, 








rPURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALTIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS—~ 
11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

















THE MUSICAL NOTATION of the MIDDLE AGES. 


As exemplified by Facsimiles of Mennetats — beavers ue the Tenth and 8S 
jain-song and Mediaeval 
Price 25s. net. 


poe nEreperea fur the Members of the 
H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


ixteenth Oenturies 
Musical Society, and dedicated (by 


THREE “PLAIN- SONG MASSES from Early Manu- 


scripts, adapted to the English COMMUNION SERVICE. Price 6d 6d. net. 





London: J. MASTERS & CO., 78, New » Bond-street, W. 





FISHERS GLADSTONE BAG. 


CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


8. FISHER, 


188, STRAND. 





- REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, AND CHAPPING | PREVENTED. 
FAIR, WHITE HANDS AND HEALTHFUL SKIN AND 


COMPLEXION 


PEARS 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap has obtained 


SECURED. 


SOAP. 


15 International Awards as a 


Complexion Soap. It is specially suitable for Ladies, Children, or delicate and sensitive 


kins generally. 


Its regular use cannot fail to benefit the worst complexion. 


Recommentes by Mrs. mnnntnianegal and Madame ADELINA PATTI. 


L puree 
Medical 


“Pure and very soluble.” 


Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 


PURE CONOGENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron— 


President Lioyal College of 
Surgeons, Ireland. 


well. 


“T have never 
tasted Cocoa 
that Bt like so 


COCOA 


Paris Exhibition, 1889: GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS, 








vi 


THE ACADEMY. 


[Arr 26, 1890.—No. 938. 











PARIS EXHIBITION, 


1889.—_The CLARENDON PRESS obtained the ONLY GRAND PRIX and TWO out of the 


five GOLD MEDALS awarded to British Printers and Publishers. 








CLARENDON PRESS 


NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS. 


NEW EDITION OF LORD OHESTERFIELD’S LETTER3 TO HIS GODSON. 
Now ready, royal oy 8vo, with Facsimile Letter Pedigree Portraits and 
trations, cloth, bevelled, extra, 21s. 
THE LETTERS of the FOURTH EARL of CHESTHR- 
FIELD to his GODSON and SUCCESSOR. Now_first Edited from the 
Originals with a Memoir of Lord Chesterfield. By the Earl of CARNARVON. 
Second Edition with Appendix and Additional Oorrespondence. 
N.B.—The whole of the First Edition of this Work was sold on the day of Publication, 
NEW VOLUME OF nage te tg ia ge OF ASTRONOMY.” 
ready, 8vo, cloth, 21 
A HANDBOOK of. “DESOR TLV E aud PRACTICAL 
G. F. R.A.S. Vol. IL., INSTRUMENTS 
TI ‘The as Volume, III., THE 
STARRY HEAVENS, will be published in due co 
** A valuable mine of astronomical information caretally | brought up to pm 


Vol. I., THE SUN, PLANETS AND COMETS, is still on sale, price 21s. _ 
Just published, 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH LAW of PROPERTY. By Thomas Raleigh, 
M.A.,'Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, Reader in English Law in the 
University of Oxford. 

NEW EDITION OF HALL’S INTERNATIONAL LAW. 
Just published, Third Edition, demy 8vo, cloth, 22s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. By W.E. Hall, M.A., Barrister- 


at-Law 
* On the y whole the best treatise on the law of nations which has as yet been pro- 
duced by an English writer.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 
NEW EDITION OF MOYLHE’S JUSTINIAN. 
Just published, Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, cloth. Vol. I., 16s. ; Vol. IL., 6s. 


IMPERATORIS IUSTINIANI INSTITUTIO N UM LIBRI 
QU. ae tS 7. oe Patrodgeiions, Commentary, Excursus and Translation. 
By J.B. M » B.O.L., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, Fellow 
and Lecturer of Now College, woth 
Vol. I. INTRODUOTIONS, TEXT COMMENTARY, and EXCURSUS. 
Vol. II. TRANSLATION 
*,* The _- are now sold separately 
** Considerably the most thorough and — edition of the ‘Institutes’ which 
has appeared in the English language.”’— 
** A really scholarly and accurate edition.” — Law Times. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST. 
Edited by we pe _ MULLER, 


Vol. X XXIII. NARADA.” ‘nd. ‘some Minor Law-Books, 
Translated by JULIUS JOLLY. 10s. 6d 


Vol. XXXIV. THE VEDANTA-SUTRAS, with Sankara’s 
Commentary. Translated by G. THIBAUT. 12s. 64. 


Vol. XXXV. THE QUESTIONS Of KING MILINDA. 
Translated by T. 7a RHYS DAVIDS. 10s. 6d. 


ust published, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
THE ATTIC THEATRE, A Description of the Stage and 
Pet of the Athenians and of the Dramatic Performances at Athens, By 
E. HAIGH, M.A., hate Fellow of Hertford College, Oxford. With F 
dtmntice and Illustratio: 
‘“*4 history of the Attic ‘eons from the theatrical as opposed to the literary point of 
view. FROM PREFACE. 
** Mr. Heigh’s acute and laborious work is a substantive contribution to Greek 
archaeology, and a very creditable example of English scho'arskip 
Bi. James’ 3 Gazette, 
THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF SELLAR’S “ ROMAN POETS 
OF THE REPUBLIO.” 
Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 
THE ROMAN POEMS of the REPUBLIC. By W. Y. Sellar, 
* : A., 9 .D., Professor of Humanity, Edinburgh. Third Edition, Revised and 
nlarge 
NEW ——~ ENTIRELY REVISED BY eg SKEAT. 
ew Edition, extra fcap., ares cloth, 2s. 
CHAUOER. THs PROLOGUE TO THE ‘CAN: TReBURye 
TAUES: The “ee Tale; The Posted Prestes Tale. Edited b 
MORRIS, LL.D. With new Text and additional Notes by Prof. BREA. 


Sixty-sixth Thousand. 
STANDARD PHILO 


NEW EDITION of LOTZE’S “LOGIC.” UNIFORM with the “ METAPHYSIC.” 


LOTZE’S LOGIC. In Three Books: Of Thought, Of In- 
vestigation, and Of Knowledge. English Translation. Edited by B BOSAN- 
QUE?, M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. Second Edition, 2 vols., 
crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

** No man of letters, no specialist in science, no philosopher, no theclogian, but 
would Gerive incalculable benefit from the thorough study of Lotze’s system of | 
philosophy.’’—Spectator. 

NEW EDITION of HUME’S * TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE.” 

A TREATISE on HUMAN NATURE. By David Humo. 
Reprinted from the Original Edition in Three Volumes, and Edited bv L. A 
SELBY-BIGGE, M.A,, Fellow and Lecturer of University College, Oxtord. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 98. 


LOGIC; or, the Morphology cf Knowledge. 
as QUET, M.A., late Feilow of University College, Oxford. 
ClO’ Be 
“ This book is very much the most important philosophical work that has been 
published in the English language since Lewes’s ‘ Problews «f Life and Mind,’ and 
in saying this, 1 do rot overlook Jevons’s ‘Principles of Science,’ or Green’s * Pro- 
legomena to Ethics.’”’— Academy. 


By B, 
2 vols , 8vo, 


NEW EDITION OF MERRY’S “ ARISTOPHANES’ OLOUDS.” 
Third Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth. 3s. 
ARISTOPHANES.—CLOUDS. Edited, with English Notes, 
Introductions, &c., by W. W. MERRY, D.D., Editor of ‘* Homer’ 8 Odyssey,” &o. 
°° A Volume of the Clarendon Press Series of Aristophanes’ Plays. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 
OVID’S TRISTIA. BOOK III. The Text Revised, with an 
Fe eee ae wd and eaten, By 8S. G. OWEN, M.A., Classical Lecturer at Owens 
ollege, 
* An excellent ~~ edition. ”?— Saturday Review. 
Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 

GERMAN POETRY for BEGINNERS. A Gradusted 
Collection of Easy Poems for Repetition non a German Poe Edited, 
with English Notes, and a Complete Voca a EMMA S. BUGHHEIM, 
nae of the Olarendon Press Edition a me Niet r’s Heroen Geschichten” 

Ohamisso’s Peter Schlemihl.’ 


Extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRYDEN’S ESSAY on DRAMATIC POESY. Edited with 
Mobos, By THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., Fellow of the Royal University of 


This Essay has been characterised as *‘ the first piece of good modern English prose on 
which our literature can pride a 
‘* Edited with care and exactitude. The notes are accurate and eee. a 


Leader. 
NEW EDITION OF LLOYD'S GREEK TESTAMENT. 
Printed on the OxFoRD Tain INDIA PAPER. 
¥ cap. 8vo, bound in cloth, 6s.; paste grain, 7s. 6d.; morocco, gilt edges, 10s. 6d. 
NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECE. Accedunt parallels 
8S. Scripturae loca, &c. Edited by CAROLUS LLOYD, 8.T.P.R. Adduntur 
tres Appendices, curante GUL SANDAY, A.M., 8.T.P., Exegesoos 
Professore. 
*," This Edition is printed on the well-known OXFORD THIN INDIA PAPEBR, 
which is a speciality of the Ozford University Press, and is used exclusively for Oxford 








books. 
a NEW EDITION OF SWEET'S “ ANGLO-SAXON READER,” 
REVISED AND CORREOTED. 
Sixth Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
AN ANGLO-SAXON READER. In Prose and Verse. With 


Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by HENRY SWEET, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 
SUBJEOTS FOK THE OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 189), 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


CAHSAB.—DE BELLO GALLICO. BOOKS III.—_V. (For 
Schools.) With Notes and Maps. By OHARLES E, MOBERLY, M.A., late 
Assistant Master at Rugby School. 
** Stands high among the best classics we have met.”—Saturday Review, 
Extra fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
LIV Ook XXI. With Introduction and Notes, by M. 
HAM, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, late Assistant Master at West- 
Lt .. School. 
“ A thoroughly good school book.”’—Saturday Review. 
** The book contains a vast quantity of good work, andw we can heartily recommend 
it.”’—Journal of Education. 
¥ cap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


LIvy. —BOOK V. With Introduction and Notes, by A. BR 
LUER. B.A., Ps College. Oxford. Revised and Ealarged by ze E. 
SLATE 30 N, M -» Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

“Ths notes are very i The translations when given are terse and to the 
| point, Trus scholarsbip and a sympathetic care for the wants of thestudent pervade 
the work.’’—Sch2olmast:r. 

* A gsouad and vory usetu! schopl an1 colleza ec litioa.”’—C.aisics’ R view. 

Extra fcap. 8vo, 32. 


EXEMPLARIA GRAECA. Selections from Passages for 
Trauslation into Greek. By J. Y. SARZENT, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. 

*,* The following Versions of certarn of the © Puss1jes fur Translation into Greck’’ are 
| intend:d mainly for student: working by themselvz: who ave inclined to make Greek Irs: 

Composttion somewhat of a specir! stuly.—FRoM TH PReFracs, 


SOPHICAL WORKS. 


By Dr. MARTINEAU. 

A STUDY of RELIGION: it Sources and Conients By 
JAMES MARTINEAU, D.D., LL.D., late Priacipal of Manchester New 
College, London. 2% vols., Second Kdition, crown 8vo, 15s, 

* By a long way the most notable theological work whick has appeared in this 
country for many a day.”—Scottish Review. 
By the SAME AUTHOR. ; r 

‘TYPES of ETHIC AL THEORY. By James Martineau, 
D.D., LL.D., late Pri notes of Manchester New College, London, Third Editivy, 
2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 15s. 

* The most important and original work which English philosophy has produce d 
| for at least a century and a ha'f.’’—Spectator. 


NEW EDITION of Prof. Cae TRANSLATION of PLATO'S 


|_PLATO.—THE REPUBLIC. Translated into English, with 
ao Analysis and Introduction by L. JOWEKTL. M.A , Master of Balliol Colleze, 
Niegius Professor of Greek, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected 
throughout, medium 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. ; ha)f-roan, gilt top, 145. 
The Additions and Alterations. both in the Introduction aud in the Text of this 
| dition, affect at least a third of the work. 
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